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Dry Battery 


is more than an ignition battery—it is a 
general utility cell. The guarantee applies 
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PEIRCE 
Expansion Bolts 
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ease of installation. Quick- 
ly and securely attached to 
brick, stone or concrete. 
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Efficient— Compact—Accessible 


The LEICH Steel Cabinet, Booster Type, Central Battery Tele- 
phone, Embodies All the Desirable Features to Be Found in Central 
Battery Telephones. 


The popularity of the LEICH Booster Type, Central Battery Telephone, created a demand for this type of 
instrument with a steel cabinet and as a result we are now able to offer the telephone man the most Efficient, 
Compact and Accessible Central Battery telephone on the market. 


Every part is so arranged that it can be removed or replaced without disturbing any other part. 


Every part is placed where it can be seen and examined. Nothing is hidden. A cable of heavy insulated 
wire connects all parts and none of the circuits or terminals can possibly make contact with the metal case. 


A separate removable terminal block is provided, making the connection of line and cords a much simpler 
matter than with any other telephone. 


The Standard Equipment for Many of 
the Largest Central Battery Exchanges 
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If telephone com- 
panies concentrated 
all their energies 
successfully to giving good service, and 1f 
they received rates that recompensed them 
for that service, how the difficulties and 
problems of the business would disappear! 

The public would be furnished efficient 
telephone service, and, having it, would 
endorse the action of a rate-making com- 
mission in granting the utility suitable 
compensation. Both sides would be get- 
ting and giving a square deal, and would 
be contented—at least they should be. 

\ short cut to this happy situation, it is 
believed, would be for commissions to 
recognize service as a factor in the fixing 
of rates to a greater degree than obtains 
at the present time. The preponderance 
of consideration now is given to “physical 


valuation,” in 


regulating rates, whereas 


from the public viewpoint the question of 
vice is of far greater importance. 

a company is rendering good service, 
is entitled to adequate compensatory 
es, and if it felt sure that its compensa- 

depended on its service, it is inevit- 

that no pains would be spared to 
iblish and keep that service on a high 
ne 
x« * * «* 


in Wisconsin, this theory has been 
lopted by the utility commission which 
ognizes “functional value” in the con- 
leration of “Func- 
tional value” means ability to give service, 
is ccming to be regarded as fully as 


portant as “physical valuation.” 


rate applications. 


The Wisconsin commission holds that 
the public is entitled to the very bes: 


CURRENT OPINIONS AND COMMENTS 


possible service the telephone art affords, 
and logic demands that the company sup- 
plying that standard of service is entitled 
to a rate that will compensate it for that 
service and enable the utility to continue 
to furnish it. 

Unfortunately the laws creating nearly 
all the rate commissions compel them to 
regard physical valuation as the only ba- 
sis for fixing compensation. These laws 
should be amended to broaden the author- 
ity of the commissions and permit them to 
place a greater emphasis on ability ts 
render efficient service. 

After all, that is what the public wants, 
and the company which supplies it should 
be paid adequate compensation withov: 


so much stress being laid on its physical 


valuation. 
* * * & 
In its report to the Wisconsin State 
Telephone Association, the standardiza- 


tion committee said: 

“Perfect line construction and the very 
best type of substation equipment are 
useless in giving telephone service when 
the central office equipment is lacking in 
the necessary switching facilities to ren- 
der proper service.” 

If the average company knew its rates 
would be based on service tendered, anc 
that good service depends on efficient cen- 
tral office equipment, undoubtedly there 
would be a general rehabilitation of ex- 
change apparatus and a consequent im- 
mense improvement in service everywhere. 


The telephone man, seeking a higher 


rate, naturally con- 
centrates on the 
things he knows the 
rate-makers weizh and value in arriving 
at their conclusion. In Wisconsin, the 
commission specifies what constitutes good 
service, and the companies are encour 
aged to proceed along lines that will 
produce it, knowing their efforts will be 
rewarded. 

As a result, there will be a general re 
habilitation of central office equipment in 
that state, and without doubt a marked 
improvement in telephone service—also 
a proper readjustment of rates to pay for 
the increase in efficiency 

* * * ” 

How often it happens, when a rate 
hearing begins, that the petitioning com 
pany bombards the commission with col- 
umns of figures, blueprints, maps and 
tables to prove the justice of the claim 
by showing physical valuation. This is 
perfectly natural and necessary, because 
of the present laws that confine the com- 
mission largely to a consideration of 
such matters. 

lrequently—and usually in Bell cases 

-the commission is so overwhelmed with 
such statistical data that the members are 
bewildered by the flood of exhibits and 
the question of service is utterly forgot- 
ten. Yet service is what the public wants, 
and common sense would regard this as 
the kernel of the whole proceeding. 

Is the company petitioning for a new 
rate furnishing the best possible service, 
or can it furnish such service if accord- 


ed a new rate? What rate is necessary 


to insure that standard of service? 
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These questions are what the people 
are interested in, rather than in a glitter- 
ing array of figures relative to physical 
values—and they are the subjects the 
commission should investigate. As a mat- 
ter of fact, physical value means nothing 
to the public if it does not and cannot 
give them what they demand—good tele- 
phone service. 

If left to a vote of the telephone sub- 
scribers, it is safe to say they would 
place “functional value” high above “phy- 
sical value.”’ Functional value promises 
better telephone service. 

x *k kk 

The more progressive rate-making com- 
missions are coming to recognize the logic 
The Illinois commission 


of the matter. 


(perhaps unconsciously) was working 


along this line when it rendered its de- 


cision on a petition of the “Monmouth 
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Public Service Co. 


rates. 


for higher electric 
It found the company was operat- 
ing economically, as well as efficiently, 
and declared : 

“Tt would obviously be improper to base 
rates for utility service upon a hard and 
fast rule of the actual expenses of opera- 
tion and fix rates of return without re- 
gard to the efficiency displayed in the con- 
duct of the business. Such procedure 
would offer no incentive for improvement 
and no reward for accomplishment 

“The public has the right to expect 


efficiency of operation of utilities engaged 


‘in public service, and has the right to 


share in its benetits, but accomplishment 
merits a tangible and genuine compensa- 
tion for its achievements.” 

Proof that good service is being ren- 
dered, or will be rendered, is better justi- 
advance in than 


fication for an rates 
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several volumes of figures pertaining to 
the physical valuation of a plant. 
. & & + 

The United States Independent Tele- 
phone Association can do its member com- 
panies and the entire industry a valuable 
service by agitating this question and 
helping to bring about the change neces- 
sary in the commissions’ attitude in the 
At the 


June, steps should be taken to induce rate- 


matter. national convention in 
making bodies to consider service the im- 
portant factor in rate investigations. 

By so doing, the association will assisi 
in improving telephone service, and that 
is a paramount issue, which, if successful, 
will reflect credit on the whole business. 
Furthermore, it should lead to better 
rates for telephone service and place the 
telephone industry on a more substantial 


basis in every particular. 


The Theory of Overtime Toll Rates 


The Measurement of Toll Service by Length of Conversation—Relation of 
Overtime Rates to Initial Rates—Relation of Overtime Rates for Person- 


to-Person Service to the Overtime Rates for Station-to-Station 


The theory of overtime rates is the 
theory of classification. The overtime 
rate is not a separate rate which may 
be isolated from the general structure of 
the toll rates and considered by itself. It 
is a closely inter-knit part of the toll rate 
schedule; an essential step in the estab- 
lishment of the classification or measure- 
ment of service by length of conversation. 
The overtime rate, together with the regu- 
lations under which it is applied, consti- 
tute a measuring-stick or rule by which 
the actual use of service made by individ- 
ual patrons may be measured or evaluated 
in order to apply the proper charges. 

On this account, it is impossible to dis- 
cuss the theory of overtime rates and re- 
lated practices without opening up the 
entire subject of the measurement of serv- 
ice by length of conversation. To under- 
stand the overtime rate it is necessary 
that the purposes of the classification or 
measurement be understood, and that the 
methods or procedure by which this class- 
ification is accomplished be known. The 
overtime rate is but a part of the machin- 
ery of classification. To discuss its 
theory, it is necessary to discuss the the- 
ory of the classification of service by 
length of converation and the theory of 
the initial period and the initial rates. 

With respect to the primary classifica- 
tions of toll or long distance telephone 
service, rates ar: established in general 
with reference to distance, which is the 
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practical factor that most generally re- 
flects variations in degree of demand for, 
or value of, the service, as well as varia- 
tions in the total cost-effect of meeting 
and supplying the various degrees of de- 
mand. 

It costs the telephone company more 
to handle a long-haul toll message be- 
tween points a considerable distance 
apart, than to handle a short-haul mes- 
sage between contiguous or nearby towns. 
It is also true that there is a greater 
normal or natural demand for short-haul 
service than for long-haul service, and 
that this normal demand for service de- 
creases as the length of haul increases; 
in other words the public wants more 
short-haul service than long-haul service. 

These are economic facts which lead to 
the establishment of toll rates that vary, 
in general, with the distance over which 
communication is required and afforded. 
The use of distance or length of haul as 
a factor or element in price fixing for 
telephone toll service, is in recognition 
of these economic facts with respect to 
demand and cost-effect; and yet the rate 
process involved is so simple and so ob- 
viously practical that its economic basis 


is often overlooked or even misunder- 
stood. 
Classification by Length of Conver- 


sation. 
The converse, however, is true with 
respect to the rate processes by which 


Service 


the classification of toll service by length 
of conversation is established. It is ob- 
vious that it costs more to handle a mes- 
sage of five minutes’ conversation than it 
does to handle a or three-minute 
message. It is also a matter of common 
knowledge that all patrons of the toll 
service do not require messages of equal 
length. 

These economic facts which require a 
measurement of the service by length, o1 
duration of conversation, are well known 
and obviously apparent, and yet the rat 
processes by which these facts are recog 
nized and by which the service is meas 
ured in this respect, are the most tech 
nical of the process of toll rate mak 
ing, and are probably the least unde 
stood. 

The purposes of the measurement 0! 
service by length of conversation ar¢ 
Control of expense, development of th 
service, equity in the distribution © 
charges, and protection of the servi 
against waste. The measuremént is a 
complished by the establishment of proj 
erly defined units of measure and by th 
application of appropriate rates. 


two 


Theory of the Initial Period. 


The most important problem involv 
in establishing a price system under whi: 
the charges for toll service may va 
i proportion to length of conversati 
is to determine and fix the length of : 
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itial period.* The amount of the initial 
rate, the amount of overtime rates, the 
‘elation between initial rates and overtime 
rates, the length of 
consequently, the use of the circuits and 
the development of the service, are all 
controlled to a large extent by the length 
of initial period. 

It is also true that the considerations 
which surround the establishment of the 
initial period are those must be 
scrutinized in connection with the ques- 
tions concerning overtime 
and overtime charges. The over- 
rate is a rate process involved in 
the establishment of the initial period 
and the initial rate. To understand the 
overtime rate it is necessary to understand 
the initial period. 

What, then. are the facts which must 
he considered in establishing the initial 
toll rate making? This ques- 
can best be answered by following 
step-by-step the practical economic phil- 


conversation and, 


which 
which arise 
rates 


time 


period in 
tion 


osovhy unceriving this feature of toll rate 
waking. For 
illustration, 
consider 


purposes of simplicity of 
well to 
at this point the rates for 


son-to-person toll service only. 


however, it will be 


per- 


Person-to-person service is but a part 
toll service fur- 
nished under the system of toll rates now 
applicable generally throughout the 
United States: and the facts which apply 
in the determination of the initial period 


of the comprehensive 


for person-to-person service, apply equal- 
ly, although with certain minor modifica- 
tions, in the case of the station-to-station, 
messenger and appointment services. 


Considerations Involved in Long Initial 


Periods. 
\s to person-to-person service, the in- 
itial period is uniformly three minutes. 


What would be the result if this three- 
ninute initial were to be in- 
for example, to five minutes? 


‘nder the present three-minute initial 


period 
creased, 





The technical terminology employed in 
nection with this phase of telephone 
toll rate making is rather special in its 
nature, although generally descriptive and 
easily understood. The amount of time, 
or period of conversation offered at the 


Primary rate (as determined from the 
miicage schedule) and for which no ad- 
dit onal charges are made for excess time 
us’. is known as the initial period; and 
the primary rate, or rate applicable to con- 
ver ations, which does not exceed the in- 
it! period in length, is known as the 
rate 


ssages, as to which the length of con- 
ve’-ation exceeds the initial period, are 


kn yn as overtime messages: and _ the 
anunt of time by which such messages 
é d the initial period is known as the 

0 ime use. Aggregate charges made 
tor overtime use are known as overtime 


‘s; and overtime use is measured in 
of time. the period of time adopted 
as unit of measurement for overtime 
use oeing known as the overtime period, 
and the rate of charge applicable to the 
eriod of overtime use being known 
as overtime rate. 
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period the average length of conversation 
is approximately 2 1-2 minutes. With 

five-minute initial obvious 
that, on, the average, 
would be considerably longer, for patrons 
of the service would then have the privi- 


period it is 
communications 


lege of talking five minutes without pay- 
ment of overtime charges, instead of three 
minutes as at present. 

Experience indicates that with a five- 
minute initial period, the average length 
ef conversation would become about 3 1-2 
change the initial period 
minutes to 


minutes. To 
three 
would, thus, 


from five minutes 


increase the average length 


19 
panying chart) Under the present system 
oi toll rates the revenue derived from over 
time rates is, therefore, 
18 per cent} of that derived from initial 


approximately 


rates. 
Under a 

where the average length of conversation 

3 1-2 minutes, the 


five-minute initial period, 


would be about aver- 


age charged overtime use per message 
would be about 0.5 minute per 


and overtime revenue would be 


message, 
approx- 
imately 15 per cent of the revenue from 
initial rates, assuming that when the in- 
itial period was changed from three min- 
overtime rates 


utes to five minutes the 
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Chart Showing the Relation Between Average Length of Conversation and Average 


Charged Overtime Use Per Message for Telephone Toll 


Traffic. In the Preparation of 


This Chart Consideration Has Been Given to the Fact That Overtime is Charged for in 


Periods of One Minute or Fractional Part Thereof. 


The Chart, Therefore, is Directly 


Related to Overtime Revenue, and Indicates, for Any Average Length of Conversation 


Under Any Initial Period, the Actual 
of conversation by about 40 per cent. Ob- 
viously, it would cost more to furnish the 
service on this basis, for an average in- 
crease in length of conversation of 40 per 
cent would involve a considerably in- 
creased use of the toll circuits and would 
requive the use of many more circuits to 
handle the same number of messages. 
On the other hand, there would be a 
considerable reduction in the revenue se- 
cured from overtime use. With a three- 
minute initial period, where the average 
length of conversation is about 2 1-2 
minutes, the overtime use charged on the 
average against each message amounts to 
about 0.6 minutes per message (see accom- 


Overtime Use That Would be Charged for Under 
Present Methods of Charging for Overtime. 


were not changed but remained approx- 
imately one-third of the initial rates. 

It would be impossible, however, in con- 
+On account of the fact that overtime 
use is charged for at overtime rates 
which are a fractional part of the initial 
rates to the next lower multiple of five 
cents, the average effective overtime rate 
is approximately 10 per cent less than the 
true fractional part of the initial rate; 
i. e., under a three-minute initial period 
the average overtime rate per minute is 
actually 30 per cent of the initial rate 
rather than 331-3 per cent. This is ap- 
parent when it is recalled that the over- 
time rate is 15 cents per minute when the 
initial rate is 50 cents or 55 cents. 
rates. 
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nection with five-minute initial rates, for 
overtime rates to be one-third of initial 
rates; on this basis, the patron could 
secure two five-minute messages cheaper 
than he could secure one 9-minute mes- 
sage, or one 10-minute message. Thus, in 
practice, it would be necessary to reduce 
the overtime rate to at least one-fifth 
of the initial rate, where the initial per- 
iod was five minutes. 

From this it will be seen that if the 
initial rate for the five-minute initial 
period were not changed, but remained 
the same as for the three-minute initial 
period, the overtime revenue, instead of 
being approximately 18 per cent of the 
revenue from initial rates as at present, 
would be reduced not only on account of 
the material reduction in overtime use 
which ‘would result, but also on account 
of the fact that it would be necessary to 
reduce overtime rates from one-third of 
initial rates to one-fifth of initial rates. 
It is estimated that on account of these 
conditions, overtime revenues, under a 
five-minute initial period, would be not 
greater than 9 per cent of initial reve- 
nues. ‘ 

Thus, to increase the inital period from 
three minutes to five minutes would not 
only increase expenses due to the longer 
average use of the circuits, but would 
decrease revenues from overtime use by 
approximately 50 per cent; and to secure 
the same reveiiues from the five-minute 
rates as are secured under three-minute 
rates, initial rates would have to be in- 
creased by an amount which is estimated 
at approximately 20 or 25 per cent. This 
increase in initial rates would restrict de- 
velopment. Under the higher five-minute 
rates certain messages would be prohibited 
which now move under the three-minute 
rates, and the effect of the five-minute 
initial period would be to prevent the use 
of the service by some patrons to the 
advantage of others. 

The five-minute initial period would 
also have an equally important effect in 
increasing the charges as to many mes- 
sages which would continue to move un- 
der five-minute rates, but as to which the 
length of conversation would not be in- 
creased over what it now is under a three- 
minute initial period. Under q five-minute 
initial period about 15 per cent of all 
messages would be of a length of less 
than one minute, about 40 per cent of all 
messages would not be longer than two 
minutes, and more than half of all mes- 
sages would not be longer than three 
niinutes. 

As to these messages, it is obvious that 
the five-minute initial period would re- 
sult in greater charges. In other words, 
the five-minute initial period would not 
distribute the charges for service as close- 
ly in proportion to the actual service ren- 
dered as would the three-minute initial 
period. To increase the initial period 


from three minutes to five minutes would 
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increase costs and would compel higher 
rates, which, in turn, would prevent to 
some extent the use of the toll facilities, 
would result in a loss in development, 
and would impose additional charges upon 
a large proportion of the traffic as to 
which the increased length of initial per- 
iod would not result in any increase in 
quantity of service, or be of any addition- 
31 value. 
Short Initial Periods. 

On the other hand, however, to shorten 
the initial period from three minutes to 
one minute would produce an equally un- 
fortunate, though an entirely different 
type of reaction. Although experience 
indicates that to increase the initial period 
from three minutes to five minutes would 
probably result in an increase in the aver- 
age length of conversation of approxi- 
mately 40 per cent, to decrease the initial 
period from three minutes to one minute 
would result in a decrease of average 
length of conversation of only about 20 
per cent. In other words, the average 
length of conversation under a one-min- 
ute initial period would be approximately 
two minutes as compared with an average 
Jength of conversation of 2 1-2 minutes 
under a three-minute initial period. 


From this it is obvious that a one- 
minute initial period does not permit the 
message of average length of conversa- 
tion to move at initial rates. On the con- 
trary, under a one-minute initial period, 
evertime charges would apply to some- 
thing over 60 per cent of all messages, 
and this, in spite of the fact that the 
patron is consciously restricting the length 
of his conversation (as indicated by the 
fact that the average length of conversa- 
tion is 20 per cent less under one-minute 
rates than under three-minute rates). In 
other words, the one-minute initial period 
would cause a very serious reduction in 
the service value of the message because 
it is far too short in length to satisfy 
the requirements for service, both for the 
average message and for the majority of 
messages. 


This fact more than outweighs any 
theoretical considerations of reductions 
in cost due to decrease in average length 
of conversation, and of increases in rev- 
enue from the increased overtime use re- 
sulting under a one-minute initial period 
as compared with a three-minute period. 
In. fact, these considerations are of no 
practical importance in view of the se- 
rious service restrictions imposed by one- 
minute rates. 


The controlling consideration is that 
under a one-minute initial period the av- 
erage length cf conversation will be about 
two minutes, and only 40 per cent of the 
messages will move at initial rates. Under 
a three-minute inital period, the average 
iength cf conversation will be about 2 1-2 
ininutes (will be substantially less than 
the initial period), and 75 per cent of all 









messeges will move at initial rates, over- 
time charges being applied to only 25 per 
cent of the total traffic. 


The Initial Period Problem. 


These two illustrations are sufficient to 
indicate the very close interrelation that 
exists between initial rates and overtime 
rates, as well as the limiting considera- 
tions which apply in connection with the 
problem of establishing the initial period. 
In view of these facts, the determina- 
tion of the initial period as a process in 
rate making is a delicate and complex 
problem in the balancing of relations and 
effects. 

It is not correct to state, however, 
that under no conditions would a one- 
minute initial period or a five-minute in- 
itial period be proper. In fact, it is ob- 
vious to all operating telephone men who 
are familiar with the complexity of the 
conditions underlying the furnishing of 
toll service, that there undoubtedly are 
certain very special situations in view of 
which a one-minute initial period might 
be theoretically justifiable. On the other 
hand, there are also some conditions under 
which a five-minute initial period would 
be proper, both in theory and in practice; 
these conditions exist, for example, in 
cennection with the short haul station- 
to-station traffic. 


It is not practically possible, however, 
to extend to the rates themselves, the 
complete refinement which theoretical 
considerations might indicate. The prac- 
tical degree to which rates may be ad- 
justed in relation to conditions rests upon, 
and is limited by, the possibilities of ex- 
act measurement of the various and vary- 
ing conditons under which the service is 
furnished. 

Obviously, the average length of con- 
versation, or average requirement for 
length of conversation, is not the same 
as to all routes, nor is it the same from 
day to day or from month to month; in 
fact it will vary appreciably with the 
seasons. It is also true that the average 
length of conversation will not be the 
same for routes which are carrying a heavy 
volume of business as compared with 
routes which carry only a light traffic. 
It is possible, however, to measure aggre- 
gate or average conditions, and upon such 
a measurement must be based the final 
conclusions as to length of initial period. 


The facts as to the variations in re- 
quirements of patrons of the service with 
respect to length of conversations, *he 
facts as to the effect that the method of 
rate treatment will have upon the len th 
of conversation, and the facts as to ‘ne 
effect upon costs of various rate tr«.t- 
ments, are essential to a determination of 
the proper initial period as a rate pro °ss 
in the establishment of a classifica: on 
of telephone toll service by length of 
cenversation. These facts will not be he 

(Continued on page 49.) 
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Rates and the High Cost of Living 


Convincing Facts and Figures Collected by Idaho Company Show that Tele- 
phone Service Is Cheaper Than Ever Before When Compared to Advances in 
Other Lines—Five Months’ Service Equals the Cost of One Pair of Shoes 


“Telephone Rates and the High Cost of 
Living” is the title of an interesting book- 
let prepared and distributed by the Inter- 
state Utilities Co., of Spokane, Wash., of 
which John F. Davies is general manager. 
This company, which has assets 
of $1,214,400, operates exchanges 
at Ione, Wash., and Bonners’ Fer- 
ry, Coeur D’Alene, Harrison, Kel- 
logg, Mullan, Port Falls, Priest 
River, Rathdrum, St. Joe, St. Ma- 
ries, Sand Point, Spirit Lake, 
Newport and Wallace, Idaho. 

According to a law passed by the 
last legislature, all public utility 
companies operating in Idaho are 
required to take a complete physi- 
cal inventory of their property 
within the state. The Interstate 
company completed its inventory 
February 1, at a cost of upwards 
of $10,000. 

The facts set forth in the in- 
ventory are intended to justify the 
rates charged for service before 
the state commission, and the 
company wisely conceived the idea 
of carrying it a little further by 
presenting this information to its 
subscribers so they also would be 
convinced of the justice of the 
rates they are paying. The wide 
disparity between existing telephone rates 
and the increased cost of most commodi- 
ties in this era of high prices is force- 
fully illustrated in the booklet prepared by 
Manager Davies. As much of the infor- 
mation applies to telephone companies all 
over the United States, TeLtepHony be- 

COMPARATIVE PER- 
CENT INCREASES 
OF OPERATING 
COSTS AND RE- 
VEN 

1915-1919 


Dperatina Coste of the Interstate Utilities Co. as Com- 
pared With Rate Increases—Figtures Taken From the of 
Yata Compiled for the Idaho Public Utilities Commission. 


lievs its readers will profit by its presen- 
tatii herewith. 

Tie statement that, all things consid- 
ere’, telephone service has never been so 
cheap as at present is one that all com- 
panies should ponder on, and bear con- 
stantiy in mind in dealing with the 


public utility rate-making commissions. 


In introducing the subject, the company 
says: 

“In July of 1919, a new schedule of tel- 
ephone rates went into effect over the 











The Interstate Utilities Co. Doing Business as Usual at 
Harrison, Idaho, But Under Some Disadvantages, During 
a Fire in June, 1917—Miss Belle Robinson, at That Time 
Chief Operator at Harrison, 
board Until Every Line 
Burned Away. Operating Traditions Say “Service First.” 


Entering the 


lines comprising the system of the Inter- 
state Utilities Co., then under government 
operation. These rates were established 
under authority of the Postmaster Gen- 
eral, at that time active head of the tele- 
phone and telegraph systems of the United 
States under a wartime provision. 


Remained at the Switch- 
Building Was 


the raise came as an arbitrary move by 
a public utilities corporation operating 
without competition in its field, and acting 
on its own authority. In truth, the tele- 
phone and telegraph systems at that time 
were as a unit comprising the 
nerve system of the entire national 
war machine, and were actively 
under the control of the United 
States government. 

In August of 1919, the tele- 
phone systems were turned back 
to private owners. The owners 
immediately set about to build up 
the remains of their telephone 
systems—to fill out their depleted 
ranks, and establish just rates. 
After a long period of investiga- 
tion and study, the Interstate 
Utilities Co. determined that the 
rates now in effect are just rates, 
even though they are from 25 to 
50 cents higher than in the years 
preceding the war period. This 
telephone company, in a few cases, 
received some criticism for this 
raise from subscribers who made 
haste, without verifying the facts, 
to claim that the rates are unfair. 

At the time of the increase in 
rates, the public utilities com- 
panies had not had an opportu- 
nity to react from their services with 
the military forces protecting the inter- 


ests of this country at the front. They 
had not gathered the material neces- 


sary to protect themselves. But in the 
months that have passed, much work has 


been done and reliable data has been 
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The raise was not wholly approved by 
some subscribers of telephone service in 
the territory where exchanges operated by 
this company are located. In a few cases 
those who had enjoyed the advantages of 
telephone service for years, ordered their 
telephones taken out. They assumed that 
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Living Figures 
Bureau of Labor Were Used in Preparing This Chart. 


RAISE IN COST OF LIV 
1915-1919 
'ooD: —- 

CLOTHING 
‘DUILDING MATERIAL 
“HOME: FURNISHINGS 
‘COST: OTF-LIVING: 
“TELEPHONE 


Telephone Rates Compared to Cost of Living—Standards 


Published by the United States 


gathered to prove conclusively that even 
though the rates are a little higher—tele- 
phone service has never been so cheap as 
at present.” 

Comparing the cost of telephone service 
to the general cost of living the Interstate 
booklet says: 





“Since the outbreak of the war, costs 
have practically doubled. All authorities, 
such as Bradstreet’s, Dun’s, and the re- 
the Bureau of Labor of the 
United States government, are agreed on 
this point. Those authorities, however, 
are not necessary to prove that fact to 
any home-maker. Recent figures show 
that an average of 240 commodities com- 
prising everything necessary for shelter, 
food and ‘clothing have increased in pur- 
chase price 103 per cent. Yet telephone 
service has increased in cost from 10 to 12 
per cent.” 

In explaining why the company fur- 
nishing telephone service is entitled to 
more compensation, the 
tinues : 


ports of 


company con- 

“There are those who cannot see why 
telephone service should have increased 
at all. It is apparent that the high cost 
of living has worked a hardship on the 
average family, yet they cannot see how 
a corporation would be similarly affected. 





The Wire Chief is the Head of the Department That 
Keeps the Telephone System Constantly in Working Or- 
Sandpoint 


der—Photograph Taken in the 


That may be partly explained in a bona 
fide report being made by the Interstate 
Utilities Co. to the Idaho Public Utilities 
Commission as follows: 

‘From the close of 1916 to November 
30, 1919, there has been an average in- 
crease of 45 per cent in the wages paid to 
plant employes in this company, and dur- 
ing the same time the average increase 
cent. Central office and other equipment 
of similar nature has increased 40 per 
cent. The average increase for outside 
in the pay of operators amounts to 38 per 
plant material is 68 per cent. 

In the reproduction of buildings, an 
increase of more than 60 per cent in 
building material must be met. Office 
supplies, furniture, tools, auto trucks, and 
other necessities for the efficient main- 
tenance of the telephone plant have in- 
creased from 60 to 100 per cent. There- 
fore it is manifestly unfair to the tele- 
phone company to consider the question 
of adequate rates on a basis of the low 
level of prices which were in effect before 
the war.’” 
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Every telephone man 
knows the necessity of cap- 
ital in keeping his plant 
operating efficiently, and on 
this point the Interstate 
company tells its patrons: 

“The mere nature of the 


telephone business, which 





requires 100 per cent effi- 
ciency every hour in every 
day, makes necessary the 
perfect functioning of each 
individual mechanical re- 
quirement of the business. 








This means the constant re- 
newal of unit parts of the 
great telephone system. 
The idea that the expense 
of a telephone company is 
met on the installation of its system is 
false. This company must replace parts 
in its system every day at a price that 
has never been paralleled in the history of 
industry. 

The books of the com- 
pany are at all times open 
to public officials and show 
that it is necessary to put 
$4 into the business 
year in order to make a 
return of $1, not including 
the cost of operation. 
There is a vast amount 
more to the telephone in- 
dustry. than the little instru- 
ment in the 
home. The telephone in 
place represents an invest- 
ment of a little more than 
$12, behind it is property 
exceeding in value more 
than $1,000,000 on an ap- 
praisal of the unit prices of 
equipment at pre-war values 
in Northern Idaho alone. This property 
is worth more than $2,000,000 at present 
prices. This was shown by the physical 
inventory taken recently at the direction 
of the state public utilities 


each 


subscriber's 


Exchange. 


. The Wallace Exchange of the Interstate Utilities Co.— 
The Nature of the Telephone Industry Demands That the 
Exchange be Located in a Well-constructed Building in 
the Busiest Parts of Town at the ‘‘Telephone Center.” 


es assessed each 


Idaho. 


This tax rate is established by the state 


year by the state of 


board of equalization, meeting annually 


at Boise. Last August when the board 
fixed the tax rate for 1920, every foreign 
corporation operating a communicative 
system in the state of Idaho was assessed 
on a basis of $60 a wire mile. Every local 
communication system with one exception 
was charged on a basis of $40 a wire mile. 
That exception was the Interstate Utili- 
ties Co., which was assessed the same as a 
foreign corporation at $60 a wire mile. 
The most important point brought out 
by the Idaho company, however, is the 
cheapness of telephone service compared 
to other commodities, and some striking 
illustrations are utilized to impress this 
on the minds of the public and the rate 
making commission. When one speaks 
of telephone service as representing so 
much beef-steak or so many potatoes, we 
get a concrete idea of the difference in 


the respective costs. Here is what the 
Interstate company says, backed up by 
figures: 


“Every item of operation, then, has in 
creased, 


With them telephone service has 





commission and under the 
laws of Idaho.” 

Taxes are a small item in 
the telephone business when 
under normal] conditions 
they are compared to the 
amounts necessary to pay 
the wages of the company’s 
employes and maintain its 
Yet when those 





equipment. 
taxes in one state alone have 
increased more than 600 per 
cent on each telephone since 
1913 to the present time, 








the item looms large on the 
debit side of a telephone 
company’s ledger. The In- 
terstate Utilities Co. pays 
back nearly 10 per cent of 
the revenue derived from 
its telephone service in tax- 


Lineman of the 
Company Also Has to Maintain Means of Transportat 

Making it Possible for Repairmen to Reach Any Sect >! 
of the Country, Under Any Conditions, at Any Time, ¢ 
in a Hurry.—Iin 1913 it Required the Monthly Reven 
of One and One-half Residence Telephones to Pa 
Lineman’s Daily Wage; 
Revenue of Two, and This is Only a Part of Expen 


Interstate Utilities Co. at Work.—Té 
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increased, also, but, bringing telephone 
rates to a basis of the cost of other com- 
modities used by the average family, 
proves that never before in the history 
of industry have telephone rates been so 
cheap. 

What has been experienced in this coun- 
try during the last four years is a transi- 
tion from one price level to another al- 
most twice as high. This finds popular 
expression in the statement that the ‘pur- 
chasing power of a dollar has been cut 
in two.’ 

With this fact in mind, it is interesting 
to note that in 1913 it would have taken 
seven pounds of bacon to purchase the 
average month’s telephone service, where- 
as now it only takes 4% pounds. A list 
of additional commodities would read 
similar to this for 1913 and 1919, respect- 
ively, if the telephone company took these 
articles in payment of the average house- 
hold monthly telephone bill. 

1915 1919 


Ham, pounds Re em 4% 
Sirloin steak, pounds...... 9% 7 
CE CONES. voc cceencaee 11 7% 
Hens, pounds .............. 9% ie 
ED vinv cs cnseses 6% 4% 
Breed, TORWES 2.262. cesses 45, 25 
Potatoes, pounds ..........15 78 
Sugar, pounds ....... mes 37 13 


These amounts were necessary to pur- 
chase the following telephone service: 


1913. 1920. 
Suit of 
clothes ..1lmo. 3days 21mo. 6 days 
Shoes 2mo. 7 days 5 mo. 
Hat ....... 1mo.15 days 3 mo. 
Wood 3 mo. 10 days 4 mo. 15 days 


In every case cited, telephone service is 
from 25 to 50 per cent cheaper than it was 
in. 1913.” 

Operating in the Northwest, where 
cedar is produced, one would surmise that 
poles would be the least of the Interstate 
company’s troubles, but under the caption, 
‘The Cedar Pole,” the booklet makes the 
folowing statement: 

“In the unsettled conditions, upsetting 
the economic conditions of the entire 

orld, telephone rates have remained more 
table than any commodity in this part of 
‘e country. Lumber, the mainstay of the 

tire Panhandle country, has risen from 

price of $20 per thousand feet in 1913 

$45 per thousand for common white 
ne timber of inferior quality during the 
sent year. 

ne feature of the lumber industry 
ne that seriously affects the telephone 

lustry is the item of cedar poles, a 

duct of the Northern Idaho country to 
rge extent. A few years ago this com- 
purchased its cedar poles locally at 

08 for a 25-foot “seven”; today it must 

$5.55 for the same kind of a pole— 

| this is undoubtedly a just price based 
‘resent labor conditions. 

The Interstate Utilities Co. is required 

to replace the poles in great quan- 


each year. The companies that in 
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1913 sold cedar poles to this company for 
$1.68 each and received business telephone 
service for $4 sells the same class of poles 
to this company for $5.55 today and re- 
ceives its telephone service for $4.50. The 
poles have increased 230 per cent, and the 
telephone service less than 11 per cent over 
the same period of time. It is interesting 
to remember that the first subscriber to 
ask his telephone removed, on being in- 
formed of the raise in rates last July, 
was a prominent cedar pole dealer in a 
town of Northern Idaho. 

It is apparent that the pole in its native 
state costs no more than it ever did, the 
price of cutting and preparing it—that is, 


the labor alone, is greater—yet the tele- 





The Nerve System of a Prosperous Community—Oper.- 
ators Giving Prompt and Efficient Telephone Service 


at One of the Interstate Utilities Co.’s 


phone company has had to face the same 
rise in the cost of labor as the cedar pole 
dealer, and, in addition to that, every 
piece of mechanical equipment necessary 
to give the service has doubled in value. 

The item of poles just given demon- 
strates that fact and that the increase in 
labor has been of vital importance to the 
telephone industry, is apparent in the fact 
that in 1914 the monthly rental of 1% 
residence telephones would pay for the 
daily wage of a lineman working for the 
Interstate Utilities Co. Now it takes 
the rental of two telephones per month 
at the increased rate to pay his wages for 
one day.” 

Summing up the situation, the Inter- 
state company says: 

“The purpose of this so far has been 
to show that the telephone company faced 
raises in prices of more than 59 per cent 
in every detail necessary in the operation 
of its business, and in turn raised its 
prices from 25 cents to 50 cents, or about 
10 or 12 per cent. It is conceded that 
the Interstate Utilities Co. took its 
place in the apparently endless cycle that 
has left this country on a higher plane 
of buying, selling, and a standard of wages 
that it has never known before. 

The telephone companies served the 
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nation at atremendous sacrifice during the 
war, the great majority of its skilled male 
employes following the colors to France. 
Many girls became army telephone opera- 
tors, and more than that, during the influ- 
enza epidemic in the last days of the war, 
telephone service was taxed to the great- 
est in its history. The physicians of every 
town and hamlet were called at all hours 
of the day and night, efforts to reach all 
their patients in person were fruitless, and 
many found it necessary to use the tele 
phone as the only means of consultation. 

Not a few telephone operators died in 
the service just as truly as some of the 
brave men who defended this nation in 
l‘rance. 


Overtaxed, they were victims 


for the enemy. To follow 
up in this line of endeavor, 
it might be thought that it 
was in order not to raise 
the telephone rates, but to 
keep them at the same 
standard. That move would 
first result in impairing the 
service. 

The 25 cents and 50 cents 
on each monthly telephone 
rental made it possible to 
increase the wages of line 
men and operators well up 
to the 


have just pointed out All 





wage standard we 
the equipment necessary to 
give perfect service was 
purchased at its increased 
cost. The Interstate Utili 
ties Co. has been able to 
keep its 


service equal to 


company, re 


Exchanges. 
that of any 
gardless of its size, anywhere. 

While these amounts meant all this to 
the telephone company, to the subscriber 
it meant each month the cost of a gallon 
of gas or a quart of oil for his car; 
three cigars or two malted milks. The 
raise was nominal, there was not a case 
reported where this was not conceded. It 


was because a public utilities corporation 
had made what was thought to be an 
arbitrary move that the complaint came.” 

In closing, the booklet makes the fol- 
lowing reference to government opera 
tion: 

“It was a public utilities system oper 
ated by the United States government that 
first effected the raise to meet its own 
needs. The biggest argument in favor of 
public ownership is in order that the sup- 
posedly great profits of the corporation 
can be turned back to the people in the 
form of reduced rates. 


Why has a privately-owned concern, 
incorporated under the laws of this state, 
not a right to ask the same rates as the 
government found necessary, providing 
that those rates do not turn over any more 
on the money invested that if it were 
loaned out at a reasonable rate of in- 
terest?” 





Hazards Encountered by Installers 


Precautions Which Should Be Taken by Installers to Guard Against 
Injuries and Avoid Accidents in the Performance of Their Duties and Also 
When Off Duty—Presented Though Courtesy of The Telephone Review 


It is perhaps true that installers are 
less exposed to danger from accidents 
than other employes of the outside 
forces of telephone companies, but a re- 
view of the possibilities indicates that 
unless installers are constantly on their 
guard and keep in mind that they must 
use every possible precaution to protect 
themselves, even they may be injured 
more or less seriously. 

The use of borrowed ladders is per- 
haps one of the most serious elements 
of danger in installation work. If an 
installer does not proceed with his 
work until he finds a _ perfectly safe 
ladder to use on the job, he may be 
obliged to scour the neighborhood in- 
definitely, with the result that the job is 
seriously delayed. 

It is a fact that installers are fre- 
quently forced to use ladders that are in 
poor condition, but they should take the 
precaution to make them reasonably safe 
before using them. <A nail or two in 
the right place will often make an other- 
wise unsafe ladder perfectly safe to use. 

The use of make-shift boxes, barrels, 
etc. in place of ladders should be 
avoided where it is possible. When an 
installer is forced to use a substitute for 
a ladder, he should be certain that it is 
in such condition and so placed that he 
will not invite an accident and then put 
it up to his “tough” luck if he is hurt. 

Slipping on icy roofs or pavements is 
a constant source of danger to installers 
in winter. It would be a rash mind, in- 
deed, that would classify all accidents 
of this kind as preventable, but surely 
some of them are preventable if reason- 
able care is used. 

The use of tools that are not in per- 
fect condition is a menace to the safety 
of installers. There is no excuse for an 
installer using a drill handle with a 
mushroomed head, a hammer with one 
or more chips out of the head, a screw- 
driver with rounded or broken corners, 
or any other tool in an imperfect con- 
dition. Tools of this description should 
be replaced at once. 

Mind Your Spurs! 

The danger of accidents to installers 
who climb with spurs, due to spurs cut- 
ting out, is always present. The very 
fact that the danger is always present 
should make the employe careful, which 
he surely will be if he thinks about the 
matter at all. If the same care is used 
in climbing and in descending poles that 
is used in crossing a street where the 


By J. F. Naylon 


automobile traffic is heavy, there will be 
few accidents due to spurs cutting out. 

It is not always the “green” climber 
whose spurs cut out. He is more likely 
to “watch his step” than the man in 
whom familiarity breeds contempt of 
danger. 

Probably one of the most serious 
sources of danger to installers is the 
rusty nail which lies in wait with point 
up for the installer to step on it. No 
rule or instruction can be made that 
would help an employe to avoid accidents 
of this kind. 

The only way that he may avoid 
them is to be constantly on the alert, 
particularly when obliged to work in dark 
cellars or basements, and cellars in which 
rubbish may be lying about. 

In addition to the foregoing, installers 
are constantly exposed to danger from 
tools slipping, tools- or material falling, 
slipping or falling on stairs, collapse of 
staging or platforms, strains from lifting 
heavy articles, and many other sources, 
all of which go to show that unless the 
employes are thoughtful and careful of 
their safety, they may be injured. 

A review of accidents to installers 
while off duty, indicates that they are not 
free from danger the moment they quit 
the job, and that they should consider 
their safety when off duty, as well as 
when at work. 


Off Duty, Too! 


It is interesting to know what some of 
the sources of accident to employes cff 
cuty are, and they are mentioned with the 
idea ‘that they may serve to put every- 
one on his guard so that similar acci- 
dents may be avoided so far as possible. 
A number of typical cases follow: 


Bruised arm and legs when motorcycle 
collided with an auto. 

Contusions of elbow when arm caught 
in door of trolley car. 

Ragged cut in palm of hand when 
loading boiler on car. 

Sprained back slipping off hay rick. 

Bruised legs when motorcycle collided 
with trolley car. 

Crushed finger between bowling balls. 

Turned ankle on stairway. 

Hip, shoulder, and elbow bruised when 
hit by trolley car. 

Hands injured in fall from trolley car. 

Cut over eye, bruised legs and shoulder 
in automobile collision. 

Burned over eye in opening bottle of 
cresoline. 

Burned fingers when cold chisel slipped. 

Poisoned by ivy when bathing. 


Two cases are included in accidents to 
installers off duty, which are interesting, 
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not because they have any bearing on ac- 
cident prevention among installers gen- 
erally, but because they show that no 
matter what a man is doing he is liable 
to injury unless he is careful. 

The nature of these accidents is such 
that they probably will not be of fre- 
quent occurrence. 

While an installer was milking a cow, 
the cow kicked and broke a small bone 
in the installer’s wrist. While it does 
not so state in the accident report, it 
seems probable that the installer was 
careless in not milking the cow on the 
side that would be agreeable to her. 

Another installer was feeding his pigs, 
when, as he put it, “one of them threw 
a fit.’ The installer picked the pig up 
in his arms, and while carrying it to an- 
other pen, tripped and fell, and cut his 
right hand severely on a broken bottle 
that was hidden in the grass. The acci- 
dent report did not state what happened 
to the pig. The lesson to be learned 
from this case is that when it is neces- 
sary to pick up a pig that has “thrown 
a fit,” watch out for broken bottles. 

A sound piece of advice to the installer 
is, “Make Safety a Part of Your Every- 
day Work.” 

District Meeting to Be Held at 
Holton, Kans., Next Week. 
The Kansas Independent Telephone 
Association announces that a one-day 
district or get-together meeting will be 
held on Thursday of next week, April 
15, at Holton, Kans. The main feature 
of the meeting will be a “heart to heart” 
talk on the present conditions in the 
telephone industry and a discussion of 
way and means to remedy these condi 

tions. 

Secretary L. M. Kraege of the Kansas 
association urges all telephone men 11 
that vicinity to attend this meeting. 
Constitutional Convention Hears 

Plea for Home Rule. 

Representatives of the Illinois Munici 
pal league—downstate cities—pleaded o 
April 1 with the constitutional conventio: 
for home rule, including the power t 
regulate and acquire public utilities. 

The utilities—the Illinois Electric As 
sociation, Illinois Gas Association, an 
Illinois Independent Telephone Associ: 
tion—urged the convention to deny lo: 
control of such enterprises and to lea 
that control with the state public util! 
commission. 












Chats About Company Doings. 
By Sraniey R. Epwarps. 

Ed. D. Glandon of Pike County Tele- 
phone Co., Pittsfieid, Ill, has inaugurated 
an employes’ proit-sharing plan. So far 
as we know Mr. Glandon’s company is 
the first telephone company to take its 
employes into partnership, so that its op- 
eration will be observed with a great deal 
of interest. 

Briefly, the company will set aside an 
amount sufficient to pay 4 per cent divi- 
dends to stockholders, and earnings in 
excess of that will be divided 50-50 be- 
tween stockholders and employes. Some 
years the company has paid no dividends 
and for about 15 years it has not paid 
in excess of 6 per cent. These facts 
probably explain why the stockholders’ 
return on their investment is set at 4 per 
cent. 


The plan was announced in a letter 
addressed “To the Employes of the Pike 
County Telephone Co.” In it are given 
the conditions and details as follows: 

“You and the stockholders of the Pike 
County Telephone Co. have been partners 
for a good many years in providing tele- 
phone service to the people of Pike 
county. Up to this year, the company 
has assumed the responsibility of earn- 
ings and taken what there was left after 
paying salaries and other expenses. Some 
years there has been nothing left and for 
more than probably 15 years there has 
been no dividend paid in excess of 6 per 
cent. 

During the past year something had 
to be done to protect both the stockhold- 
ers and employes. The earnings for 1919, 
after all expenses were paid, were only 
about $5,000, or about 3 per cent on the 
present value. Upon a showing to the 
commission, we secured an increase in 
rates and the earnings should be better 
this year. 


Since the stockholders and employes 
are s0 largely dependent upon’ each 
Other, this company has decided to 


change its policy somewhat in order to 
permit the employes to share in earnings 
abo.e a very ordinary rate to the in- 
vesiors. The plan is as follows: 

‘at out of the earnings of the com- 
pan for 1920, there shall first be set 
asic: for the stockholders 4 per cent on 
wh.” is known as the present value of the 
Property, or about $6,500. The earnings 
in excess of this 4 per cent shall be di- 
vide 50-50 between the stockholders and 


the mployes on the following condi- 
tions 

No employe shall participate until after 
he or she has been with the company one 
year. and each employe must remain in 
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the employ of the company during the 


year to December 1, except for a cause 
over which he or she has no control. 

The money so paid shall be divided 
pro-rata among these entitled to receive 
it in the same preportion that the total 
wages of each bear to the total amount 
to be distributed. 

Under this arrangement, the company 
also extends to its male employes, who 
work full time, July 4, Thanksgiving and 
Christmas as holidays with pay. 

To the women employes who have been 
with the company one year or more, the 
company extends a vacation of one week 


on pay on the condition that said vaca- 








IF YOU KNOW THAT 
Trusting in the other fellow’s square- 
ness and integrity will vindicate your 
judgment 99 times out of 100; and 
that to 
Radiate happiness and sunshine will 
cause the days to brighten; that 
Ambition properly administered cannot 
be thwarted; that 
Faith in your ideals will be fulfilled in 
the days of pleasure to come; that 
Forever seeing the bright side will 
remove a mountain of worries; that 
by 
Inviting friendliness you are really in- 
viting business; that 
Cultivating a smile and a pleasant coun- 
tenance may be likened to investing 
a dollar in an oil well and having a 
stupendous gusher break forth— 
If you know all of these things and 
act accordingly, then 
It's HORSE SENSE 
You have. 








tion is taken between June 1 and August 
31, and that each person shall provide a 
satisfactory substitute while away at 
wages not to exceed that paid the one 


taking the vacation. Vacation periods 
shall be arranged so as not to conflict 
and so that service will not be inter- 


rupted. 

The above plan is more in the nature 
of a reward for loyalty than an effort to 
secure it. We feel that you are loyal 
and we hope that its working out may 
justify its continuance. 

You now become financially interested 
in what is going on about you and we 
solicit your suggestions 

Respectfully yours, 
(Signed) Pike County Telephone Co. 


By Ed. D. Glandon, Mer.” 


Profit-sharing plans of various kinds 
have worked out satisfactorily in indus- 
trial organizations, both stockholders and 
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employes being benefited. This applica 
tion to a telephone company is, as pre 
viously stated, probably the pioneer at 
tempt and the result will be watched with 
a great deal of interest by other com 


panies. 


As the public utility commissions have 
control of the rates and, therefore, the 
direct revenues of the companies, and 
usually see to it that the rates do not 
produce a return of more than 6 or ¢ 
per cent, it would appear that in apply- 
ing profit-sharing to public utilities three 
parties should be brought in to make a 
success of it. 

Stocks of Independent telephone com 
panies are, in the great majority of cases, 
At the present 
their 


owned by local investors. 


time these investors can place 
money in safe securities which will yield 
6 to 7% per cent. Liberty bonds—the best 
securities in the world—will yield slightly 
over 5 per cent and will appreciate in 
value. Hence the local investor will want 
as his share for the use of his capital 


the 6 or 7 per cent allowed by the com 


missions. 

But suppose that through employe co 
operation and increased efficiency and 
better business management, the net 


earnings at the rates set by the com 
mission are sufficient to pay 10 per cent 
dividends. Would the 
nalize the management and employes for 
the better business status which has not 
only resulted in larger net earnings but 
better service to the public by ordering 
a reduction in rates? That would not be 
just. 


commission pe- 


Arguments may be advanced to prove 
that the public has shared in the increased 
net earnings through the better service 
it is supplied, and that, therefore, the ex- 
cess earnings after paying the stock- 
holders the regular dividends should be 
divided equally between the employes and 
the stockholders. 

Just how the public should participate 
in profit-sharing plans of public utilities 
is a question which can be argued from 
many sides—but, as it’s part of the fam- 
ily, it has a legitimate claim 

F. V. Newman, general manager of the 
La Porte (Ind.) Telephone Co., believes 
in the exchange bulletin board as a pro 
moter of better relations between the 
management and employes and also among 
the employes. For instance here is the 
wording of a recent bulletin posted on 
the board in the operators’ restroom: 
“FROM THE GIRLS. 

Mr. Newman: The Girls in this way 
want to thank you for your participation 
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in making Amalia Hofmann’s farewell 
party a success. THE GIRLS.” 

Tuesday, March 23rd. 

* kok x 
“TO THE GIRLS. 

I sincerely appreciate your very kind 
expression of thanks in the card dated 
March 23rd. 

Although I am a very busy man, I re- 
alize with a great deal of personal sat- 
isfaction that the employes of my ‘Busi- 
ness Family’ have the ability to carry out 
any undertaking which 
charge. 

As the head of this institution, I fully 
realize that if I can keep up the spirit of 
co-operation between the company’s em- 
ployes and our patrons, there will never 
be any question regarding the service. 

As I have often stated before, each and 
everyone of you have some ability along 
certain lines of endeavor. When I saw 
your smiling faces at Miss Hofmann’s 
farewell party, I realized that you had 
made a big success of this, just as you 
are doing with the other tasks which we 
have assigned you. Sincerely, 

F. V. NEwMAN. 


they take in 


Here’s an item which appeared in the 
Osceola (la.) Tribune that furnishes 
Secretary Vivian of the United States 
Independent an additional testimonial as 
to the value of newspaper advertising. 
Under the title, “Many Want Telephones. 
Both Local Concerns Advertise to Get 
New Business—They Get It,” the item 
reads : 

“More conclusive evidence that good 
advertising pays can easily be shown by 
the increase in the number of telephone 
subscribers in this community since Janu- 
ary, 1920. Both local telephone compa- 
nies are taxed with work in making tele- 
phone installations in city homes, in busi- 
ness houses and in the rural residences. 
In many instances both telephones are 
being installed in the same home. 

Only few removal notices for tele- 
phones in residences or in business houses 
have been received by either company 
despite the fact that many families made 
a change of residence on or about March 
1. Once a person enjoys the conven- 
iences of a telephone it becomes an in- 
despensable necessity. 

Both managers, Messrs. Shaw and 
O’Gara, attribute to good newspaper ad- 
vertising the fact that telephone sub- 
scribers are on the increase here. New 
telephone directories, to be published 
soon by both companies, will show a 
decided increase of telephone users by 
both concerns.” 


Fifty-seven per cent of the farm 
houses in Pennsylvania are equipped with 
telephones, according to figures compiled 
by the Department of Agriculture from 
district reports. 
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If that is so—and we have no reason 
to doubt it—the Pennsylvania companies 
have considerable prospective business 
ahead of them. Possibly the Pennsyl- 
vania farmer is not as prosperous as his 
Middle West cousins. We suspect that 
the rural telephone development of the 
Middle Western states averages 
higher than it does in Pennsylvania. 

We'll let the telephone managers ex- 
plain why there is not a telephone in 
every Pennsylvania .farmhouse. The 
farmer is a business man and every busi- 
ness man requires a telephone these days. 


much 


N. C. Watts, president of the Clifton 
Forge Mutual Telephone Co., Clifton 
Forge, Va., published this advertisement 
in recent issues of the local newspapers: 
“To the Patrons of the Clifton Forge 

Mutual Telephone Co. 

It will take every cent that will be 
due us on April lst to pay labor, to say 
nothing about taxes and material which 
must be paid for at an early date, and 
we are asking our patrons to pay us 
every penny that is due us on April 1. 
If it is not paid on that date, we will be 
forced to discontinue the service until 
paid. 

We have numerous calls for tele- 
phones at Clifton Forge and Covington 
from people who will pay us promptly. 
While we dislike very much to put in and 
take out telephones, as it costs the com- 
pany money every time we do it, we will 
be compelled to discontinue those who are 
in arrears, for we haven’t the money 
with which to buy new telephones, and 
cannot do so unless we collect up the rent. 
We desire to give first class service, but 
we must have all that is due us in order 
to be able to do so.” 

When a company is in the comfortable 
position, as regards ability to place any 
discontinued telephone with a paying sub- 
scriber, that Mr. Watts’ company is, there 
should be no trouble with collections. No 
use carrying poor-pay subscribers if 
prompt-pay patrons are available. 


Out in Boise, Idaho, Judge Dietrich 
of the United States district court issued 
an order, on motion of Dean Driscoll, 
first assistant attorney general, directing 
the Mountain States Telephone & Tele- 
graph Co. to pay approximately $63,000 
of its 1919 taxes in seven counties, pend- 
ing the outcome of suits instituted by 
the company to enjoin the assessors of 
the respective counties from collecting the 
taxes assessed against the company. 

Through the payment by the Mountain 
States company of half its taxes, accord- 
ing to a press dispatch, the counties will 
be able to operate their budgets for the 
vear, which would otherwise be seriously 
upset because of the non-receipt of the 
money. 

This shows that, 


case regardless of 
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what may be the attitude of the public 
toward the telephone company, the state 
and county officials realize one public ser- 
vice the company renders—it pays taxes. 
And half of its taxes allow the counties 
te operate their budgets for the year! 
That’s some service. 

The Illinois Committee on Public Util- 
ity Information has prepared a series of 
“Speakers’ Bulletins” patterned after those 
used to excellent advantage throughout 
the war by thousands of Four-Minute 
Men. The first bulletin is “The Nature, 
Development and Service of Public Util- 
ity Companies.” This bulletin answers the 
questions of “What shall I say?” and 
‘How shall I say it?” for speakers. 

These bulletins will deal authoritatively 
with economic facts bearing on the con- 
tinued prosperity of the utilities and the 
communities they serve. They are in- 
tended for use by managers, employes, 
bankers, lawyers, or any person who might 
be in the habit of addressing public gath- 
erings, commercial clubs, civic organiza- 
tions, city councils, men’s clubs, women’s 
clubs, etc. The bulletins will be non-con- 
troversial, concise, understandable, contain 
matter easy to deliver and, it is hoped, 
of such character as to create a better un- 
derstanding and obtain a greater good 
will. 


An executive of a telephone company 
in a large Middle-Western city received 
a clever letter from a friend recently 
which cast a light on the workings of 
the mind of a subscriber who found fault 
with his service. 

With much sarcasm the writer informed 
the executive that “a week from next 
Thursday,” he believed he would have all 
the afternoon off and if it could be ar- 
ranged he would like to have the company 
give him a certain number “to play with”. 
The subscriber said he had been trying to 
get that particular number several hours 
—he probably meant minutes—but with- 
out success. 

“No doubt,” the letter ran, “I am get- 
ting all the service to which I am en- 
titled, according to your printed rules. | 
used to work in a printing office and know 
there are many different kinds of type. 
There are lower case and capital letters. 
From the kind of service I have been 
getting, I know ‘entitled’ must be in lower 
case. Please see that it is printed in 
capital letters.” 

“The service tells me,” he went 
on, “that the reason service was poor was 
because the receiver was broken. I al- 
ways supposed the receiver was the one 
man who had money. First time I ever 
beard of a receiver being ‘broke’.” 

Having written his letter and gotten 
the grouch out of his system, the sub- 
scriber showed he was a good fellow i 
ending by telling his friend to take 1 
arbitrary action after all. 


man 





Commissions, Courts and Councils 


Discussions and Rulings of State Bodies Having Supervision Over Telephone 
Companies—Decisions of Courts in Matters of Interest to Public Utilities 
Councils Relative to Franchise, Rates and Service 


and Actions of City 


Ashland (Ill.) Telephone Co. Is 
Granted Rate Increase. 

The Ashland Telephone Co. operating 
222 stations at Ashland and vicinity, was 
authorized by the Illinois Public Utilities 
Commission in an order handed down 
March 23, to increase its monthly rates 
as follows: 


Old. New. 
Individual line, business. ..$21.00 $27.00* 
Individual line, residence.. 18.00 24.00* 
Multi-party rural ........ 18.00  21.00* 
Extension stations ....... 7.20 9.00* 
Switching stations ....... 4,20 7.20* 


*A discount of 25 cents per month ap- 
plies for business and residence tele- 
phones, if payment is made monthly on 
or before the 15th day of the month. 

A discount of 25 cents per month ap- 
plies for rural telephones, if payment is 
made quarterly on or before the 15th day 
of the first month of the current quarter. 

A discount of 10 cents per month ap- 
plies to the rates for extension stations, 
if payment is made monthly on or before 
the 15th day of the month. 

A discount of 10 cents per month ap- 
plies to the rates for switching stations, 
if payment is made quarterly on or be- 
fore the 15th day of the first month of 
the current quarter. 


The company is ordered to set aside a 
monthly allowance of $83.33 to provide 
tor a reserve against depreciation, plus 
6 per cent per annum of the cost of all 
annual plant additions that may be made 
in the future. 


Urmaoga Telephone Co. of Illinois 
Granted Rate Increase. 


The Illinois Public Utilities Commis- 
sion, in a ruling issued March 23, 


granted permission to the Urmaoga Tel- 
ephone Co., which operates a total of 
780 stations from its exchanges in Ursa, 
Loraine, Lima and Tioga, to increase its 
annual rates as follows: 


Old. New. 
Individual line business......... $12 $19 
Individual line residence........ 12 «16 
Two or more party line, resi- 

DI sc has SEG O daes pated eal 10 «16 
eS err ee ia = 
Extension stations ............. 6 6 
Extension DOS. . os. .s ces ccccess 3 3 
Switching rural stations......... } 5 

A discount of 25 cents per quarter 


year will be allowed if the quarter year 
is paid in advance on or before the 15th 
of the month in which payment becomes 
due. 

The commission also granted the peti- 
tion of the company for permission to 
discontinue the operation of its switch- 
board at Tioga, provided that the sub- 
scribers now securing 
the Tidga switchboard 


service through 
immediately be 


connected to and served by the switch- 
board at Lima without any interruption 
or change in the grade of service fur- 
nished or rates charged therefor. 

The company is ordered to set aside a 
monthly allowance of $180 for deprecia- 
tion plus 6 per cent per annum of the 
cost of all annual additions that may be 


made to the plant in the future. 


Rate Increase Allowed to Eming- 
ton (Ill.) Telephone Co. 

The Emington Co., which 
operates 179 Emington and 
vicinity, has been given permission by the 
Illinois Public Utilities Commission, in 
an order issued March 23, to increase its 
net monthly rates as follows: 


Telephone 
stations at 


Old. New. 
Individual line, business. ...$15.00 $16.00 
Party line, business........ 12.60 15.00 
Individual line, residence... 15.00 18.00 
Party line, residence....... 12.00 15.00 
Patty TG, TOPE... .65 66s 12.00 = 15.00 


A monthly allowance of $57.50 is or- 
dered set aside for depreciation, plus 6 
per cent per annum of the cost of all 
annual plant additions made in the fu- 
ture. 


Increase in Service Rates at Ful- 
ton, Ill., Allowed. 

The Vermont Telephone & 
Co., which operate 448 
ton and the 


Exchange 
stations in Ful- 
rural territory tributary 
thereto, is given permission by the IIli- 
nois Public Utilities Commission, in a 
ruling issued March 16, to 
monthly rates as 


increase its 
follow Ss: 


Old. New 
Individual lines, business. .$16.00 $21.00* 
Individual line, residence..12.00 = 15.00* 
Rural switching ......... 3.50 6.00* 


*Subject to discount of 25 


cents for 
payment by the 15th of the current month. 

The company is ordered to pay city 
subscribers owning telephones an 
annual rental of $1.60 per telephone for 
their use when devoted to furnishing ser- 
vice to 


their 


also or- 
dered that a monthly allowance of $43 be 
set aside to provide a 


such subscriber. It is 


reserve against 


depreciation, plus 6 per cent per annum‘ 


of the cost of all annual plant additions 

that may be made in the future. 

Pre-War Rates of Fort Wayne 
Company Re-established. 

The Indiana, Public Service Commis- 
sion, in a recent order, discontinued the 
Burleson rates of the Home Telephone 
& Telegraph Co., of Fort Wayne, and re- 
established the with the 


pre-war rates 
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exception of the 
vice. 


rate for business ser 
The company had petitioned for a 
$5 rate for business service, an increase 
of $1 over the Burleson rate. The com- 
mission, however, established a 
$3.50 an increase of 50 cents over the 
pre-war rate and decrease of 50 cents 
from the Burleson rate. 

In its order the commission estimates 
that the new rates will yield a 7 per cent 
return on a valuation of $1,181,300. The 
order allows 5 per cent for deprecia- 
tion and if this amount is not sufficient 
the company will have to draw on a de- 
preciation reserve amounting to $344,228 
accumulated since 1912. 


rate of 


United Telephone Co., Marion, 
Ind., Secures Increase. 

Increased telephone rates for the 
United Telephone Co. at Marion, Hart- 
ford City and Montpelier, and a con 
tinuation of the present rates at Hunting- 
ton and Bluffton, were authorized in an 
order issued March 31 Indiana 
Public Service Commission. The rates 
are intended to yield a return of 6.68 
per cent of the estimated value of the 
property. 

The new individual line rates at Marion 
are: Business, 4.50; residence, $2.50; 
rural business, $3; rural residence, $1.75. 

At Hartford City the rates are: 
ness, $3.50; residence, $2.25; rural 
ness, $2.50; rural residence, $1.75. 

The business rate at Montpelier is $3; 
residence, $2; rural business, $2,25; rural 
residence, $1.65. 

The commission 


by the 


Busi- 
busi- 


estimated the total 
value of the company’s property at $1, 
160,000, distributed as follows: Marion, 
$490,000; Huntington, $280,000; Bluffton, 
$100,000; Hartford City, $95,000; Mont- 
pelier, $45,000; toll property, $150,000. 


Indiana Bell Company Begins Of- 
ficial Existence. 
Indiana Bell Telephone Co., the 
corporation holding the Bell 
properties, most of which formerly were 
known as the Central Union Telephone 
Co. holdings, began its official existence 
April 1. Merged in the new company are 
the Indianapolis Telephone 
just been acquired, the Southern 
Telephone Co. of Indiana, the United 
Telephone Co., and the Indiana’ Union 
Telephone Co. 


The 
Indiana 


Co., which 


has 


The formation of the new corporation 
required the payment of a $30,000 fee 
based on 15 cents on each $100 of securi- 
ties for $20,000,000 of securities. The 
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N every case where the Community Automatic Ex- 

change has been installed the maintenance man of the 
main exchange has readily learned to take care of it. In 
most instances the necessary knowledge has been ac- 
quired while the C. A. X. was being installed. It is not 
necessary to employ an additional or high priced man. 


The mechanism of the C. A. X. is really very simple—the 
mechanical features which replace manual can be quickly 
comprehended. 


The maintenance required by the C. A. X. is an almost 
negligible factor. Located miles from the main exchange 
it will operate for long periods without any human atten- 
tion. Some companies have their maintenance man visit 
their C. A. X.’s once a week as a matter of policy. Others 
report that a visit once a month proves sufficient. 


With no operating expense and practically no mainte- 
nance the C. A. X. is producing dividends from outlying 
exchanges that previously showed nothing but losses. 
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fee is the largest ever collected by the 
indiana ‘Public Service Commission, 
which authorized the issuance of the se- 
curities. Last year the entire total of 
all regular fees collected by the commis- 
sion was only $24,851. 

Frank Wampler, superintendent in In- 
diana of the Central Union and an of- 
ficial in some of the other allied com- 
panies, is vice-president of the new com- 
pany. Physical connection of the two 
Indianapolis systems will not be accom- 
plished for several months, according to 
Mr. Wampler. 

The Indiana Public Service Commis- 
sion on March 31, authorized the Cen- 
tral Union company to issue $2,250,000 of 
7 per cent serial notes, $375,000 of which 
will be due October 1, 1921, and a like 
amount each six months thereafter until 
the entire amount is paid. The issue is 
part of the $4,250,000 the Central Union 
company is to pay for the Indianapolis 
Telephone Co.’s property. 


LaPorte (Ind.) Telephone Co. Re- 
ceives Rate Increase. 

The Indiana Public Service ‘Commis- 
sion, in an order issued April 2, au- 
thorized the LaPorte Telephone Co. to 
increase exchange rates at LaPorte, Wan- 
atah, Lacrosse, Westville, Union Mills, 
Wellsboro, Rolling Prairie and Hanna. 

The new net schedules for LaPorte 
are: Business, $3.50; individual resi- 
dence, $2; two-party, $1.75; four-party, 
$1.25; rural party business, $2.50; party 
residence, $1.75; resorts, $2. Individual 
rural rates will be based on the city 
rate with a line charge of 25 cents for 
each one-fourth mile beyond the city 
limits. 

The rates for the other towns served 
by the company are: Individual busi- 
ness, $2.50; individual residence, $1.75; 
rural party business, $2.50; rural party 
residence, $1.75. All of the ‘rates are 
for wall sets. Desk sets are 25 cents 
higher. 

In the event of delayed payment of 
bills, 25 cents a month may be added. 
The new rates are intended to give a re- 
turn of little in excess of 5 per cent on 
the value of the property, which the com- 
mission accepted as being worth $435,- 
600. 


Kentucky Utilities to Be Regulated 
By State Commission. 
Telephone, telegraph, gas, express and 
steamboat companies within the state of 
Kentucky are now answerable to 
the state railroad commission in mat- 
ters of rates charged and service given 
in all sections of the state. A bill to that 
end, passed by the legislature during the 
closing days of the recent session. was 
signed March 23 by Governor Morrow. 
The measure does not affect Louisville 
and other centers of population, where 
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operations of public service concerns are 
controlled by ordinance. In Louisville 
the telephone companies and gas company 
are operating under franchises granted 
by the general council, the rates that may 
be charged and the kind of service that 
must be given being set out in contracts 
under which franchises are granted. 


Consolidation of Dual Systems at 
Dwelle, Minn., Approved. 

A ruling handed down March 31 by the 
Minnesota Railroad & Warehouse Corr- 
mission authorizes the Greenfield Farm- 
ers Telephone Co. to purchase and the 
Dwelle Telephone Co. to sell the Wabash 


exchange property, including all lines 
connecting therewith and __ tributary 
thereto. 


The Greenfield Farmers Telephone Co. 
is a corporation operating local telephone 
exchanges at Wabasha and Kellogg and 
an extensive system of rural lines con- 
nected therewith. 

The Dwelle Telephone Co. is a corpo- 
ration operating local telephone exchanges 
at Lake City and Wabasha, and an ex- 
tensive system of rural lines serving the 
northern half of Wabasha County con- 
nected to these exchanges. The Dwelle 
Telephone Co. has operated an exchange 
at Wabasha for the past 17 years and 
serves from that exchange approximately 
467 subscribers, of which 385 are within 
the city. 

The Greenfield Farmers company, 
has operated an exchange at Wabasha for 
about eight years, serving approximately 
187 stations, 70 of which are within the 
city of Wabasha. Of the 70 stations 
served by the Farmers company in the 
city, 47 are duplicated by telephones of 
the Dwelle company, leaving 23 stations 
which are non-duplications and serving 
residence subscribers. 

The Dwelle company’s exchange is a 
common battery system and considerable 
underground and aerial cable construc- 
tion is used. The exchange of the Farm- 
ers company is magneto, of principally 
open wire construction. 

The Farmers company proposes to 
abandon and dismantle the magneto ex- 
change and will connect the 23 non-dupli- 
cate stations within the city and its rural 
lines to the common battery exchange and 
continue to operate it. This will give to 
the subscribers of both systems a much 
broader and more extensive service and 
will eliminate the duplication of tele- 
phones in all of the business houses and 
many residences. 





Rate Increases Granted by the 
Minnesota Commission. 

The Minnesota Railroad & Warehouse 
Commission, in orders handed down 
March 30, authorized increases in rates 
for telephone service to the following 
companies: Viola Farmers Telephone Co., 
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of Eyota; Dumont Telephone Co., of Du- 
mont; Campbell Rural Telephone Co., 
of Campbell; New Richland Telephon= 


Co., of New Richland and Waldorf, and 


Greenwood Prairie Telephone Co., oi 
Plainview, Elgin and Millville. 

At Eyota the net monthly rates have 
been increased as follows: 


Old New 
Individual line business...... 7 $2.25 
Two-party line business...... 2.00 2.00 
Individual line residence.... 1.50 
Four-party residence ....... 125 1.25 
Rural multi-party .......... 125 1.50 


The Viola Farmers Telephone Co. is 
a corporation operating a local exchange 
at Eyota, and rural lines connected there- 
with, serving approximately 147 telephones 
in all. All rural subscribers are served 
over metallic circuits. 

The company has outstanding capital 
stock to the amount of $3,750 and an in- 
debtedness of $1,125. No dividends have 
ever been paid and no reserve for depre- 
ciation set aside. The records and ac- 
counts of the company have been improp- 
erly kept and are incomplete. The book 
value of the property is $16,975.00, which 
appears to the commission to be excessive 
for a plant of the size under considera- 
tion. No inventory and appraisal of the 
nlant was presented in support of the 
book value. 

The commission withholds its decision 
on that portion of the application bearing 
upon installation and move charges, pend- 
ing its decision on the state-wide investi- 
gation of this subject. 

The new and old net monthly rates of 
the Dumont Telephone Co., which oper- 
ates a local exchange at Dumont and fur- 
nishes service to 134 subscribers in the 
vicinity thereof, follow: 


Old New 
Individual line business.....$1.50 $2.25 
Individual line residence..... 1.25 1.50 
Rural waiili-garty .......... 1.25 1.25 


The commission finds that the records 
of the company have been very poorly 
kept. The book value of the property 


‘appears excessive and no inventory 0° 


valuation was presented in support there 
of. It finds, however, that the company 
is entitled to more revenue than is de- 
rived from the present rates and that the 
rates previously given are fair and reason- 
able. 

The Campbell Rural Telephone Co.. 
which operates 120 rural stations in th« 
vicinity of Campbell and nine town tele 
phones in Foxhome, is given permissio! 
to increase its net annual rates as fol- 
lows: 


Old Ne\ 
Rural multi-party ......... $11.00 $13.00 
Switching charge, town..... 3.00 = 3.00 
Switching charge, rural.... 2.00 2.00 


The evidence in this case showed th: 
the company had never paid a dividen’ 
or set up a reserve for depreciation. 
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The annual net rates of the New Rich- 
land Telephone Co., which operates ex- 
changes at New Richmond and Waldorf, 
serving a total of 906 stations, are in- 
creased as follows: 


Old New 
Individual line business. ...$21.00 $27.00 


Two-party business ....... 24.00 
Individual line residence... 12.00 18.00 
Two-party residence 15.00 
Rural multi-party ........ 14.00 18.00 
Rural switching .......... 4.20 


The capital stock outstanding of the 
New Richland company amounts to $27,- 
500, and the reserve for depreciation as ot 
December 31, 1919, is $15,528.62. The 
company has a funded debt of $4,500.00. 

The net monthly rates of the Green- 
wood Prairie Telephone Co. have been 
increased from $1.25 per month for all 
classes of service at Millville, and $2.25 
for business, $1.50 for residence or multi- 
party rural service and 50 cents for rural 
switching at Plainview and Elgin to the 
following schedules : 


PLAINVIEW, 

Individual line business ...........$2.50 
Two-party line business............ 2.25 
eee eee 75 
Individual line residence........... 1.50 
Cwo-party line residence........... 1.25 
2esidence extension .............. 50 
Rural multi-party 

(metallic circuit) 1.50 
Rural multi-party 

(grounded circuit) .............. 195 
DT INS, os coo cwisie » aaa aes 50 
Rerel SWHCHIEG ............-5.5-.. 

ELGIN. 

Individual line business............$2.25 
Two-party line business............ 2.00 
Business extension ...... 75 
Individual line residence........... 1.50 


Two-party line residence........... 1.25 


Residence extension ............... 50 
Rural multi-party 

(metallic circuit) 1.50 
Rural multi-party 

(grounded circuit) ee 
eee ee 

MILLVILLE. 

Individual line business............$2.00 
['wo-party line business............ 1.75 
3usiness extension ................ .50 
Individual line residence........... 1.25 
['wo-party line residence .......... 1.00 
Residence extension ........ sshiel eae 
Rural multi-party 
_ (metallic circuit) ............... 1.50 
Rural multi-party 

(grounded circuit) .............. 1.50 
RON oo ce acwdin os Saha 50 
Rural switching ............... aid ae 


The Greenwood Prairie Telephone Co 
a corporation operating local exchanges 
Plainview, Elgin and Millville, Waba- 

ia County, Minn., and an extensive sys- 
cm of rural lines connected thereto. The 
smpany also operates toll lines connect- 
‘ng its exchanges and other towns in the 
rritory served by it. Approximately 

090 subscribers are served. 

About one-half of the rural subscribers 
‘re served over metallic circuits and the 
emainder are served over grounded cir- 
cuits. The grounded circuits will be 
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made metallic as conditions warrant. A 
much better service can be and is fur- 
nished over metallic circuits than is fur- 
nished over grounded circuits and the 
commission therefore makes a differen: 
rate for rural service over grounded cir- 
cuits than for that over metallic circuits. 

The company has a capital stock out- 
standing to the amount of $36,490, and 
indebtedness of $4,850, and a depreciation 
reserve of $26,384.20. The book value of 
the property of the company is $93,625.02. 
No inventory and appraisal of the plant 
was submitted. 

Decision on that portion of the com- 
pany’s application which relates to service 
connection charges is withheld pending a 
decision after the completion of the state- 
wide investigation now pending. 


Rates Yielding 142 Per Cent Al- 
lowed at St. Charles, Mo. 

The Southwestern Bell Telephone Co. 
is granted an increase in rates for tele- 
phone service at St. Charles in an order 
handed down March 31 by the Missouri 
Public Service Commission. The com- 
mission finds that the rates petitioned 
for will produce a return of aproximate- 
lv 1% per cent on the investment of $122,- 
{70 claimed by the telephone company 
and that the return on any valuation that 
may reasonably be assumed, will still be 
less than that to which the company is 
justly entitled. The old 
annual rates are as 


and 
follows: 


new net 


Old. New. 
.. $30 = $36 


Direct line, business... 


Two-party, business ........... 24 30 
Business extensions ...... re 12 
ee 30) 30 
Direct line, residence.......... 18 21 
Two-party, residence............ es 18 
Four-party, residence ...... ee 15 
Residence extensions .......... (5 6 
Rural TOSIGENCE 2.2006... cece 24 24 
Switching service— 
ESE Sa ee rn Dee (i 12 
EN oon wee ses eas 6 6 
The company operates some 60) sta- 


tions in St. Charles, a city of a popula- 
tion of 9,500. 

The new remain in effect 
for a period of 13 months after April 1. 


rates are to 





Toll Charges Allowed Between 
Missouri Exchanges. 

The Chas. S. Lytle Telephone Co. is 
authorized by the Missouri Public Serv- 
ice Commission, in an order issued March 
26, to place into effect a charge of I" 
cents for the first five minutes and five 
cents for each additional three minutes or 
fraction thereof for toll 
Clarksdale and St. Joseph. 
_ The company recently purchased the toll 
line between Clarksdale and St. Joseph 
and rebuilt it, making it full metallic, a! 
an expense of about $1,000. For several 
years free service between the points had 
been furnished the subscribers at the 


calls between 


31 


Clarksdale The 
found that the company was entitled to a 


exchange commission 
return upon the money invested in that 
toll line and that the toll rat 
previously quoted be charged and co! lected 
for a period of 13 


April 1. 


ordered 


months, beginning 


Local Ownership and Control Pur- 
pose of New Company. 

The Clearwater Telephone Co. has r 
cently been organized in Nebraska fo 
the purpose of taking over the exchange 
at Clearwater of the Antelope County 
Mutual Telephone Co., and a number of 
tributary country lines of that company 
as well as of the Northwestern company, 
of Neligh, and the Northern Antelop: 
company. The object is to bring local 
telephone service under local ownership 
and control. 

The company has incorporated for $24, 
960. It has asked the state railway com- 
mission for permission to issue $10,000 
of this amount. It proposes to use $3,720 
to pay the Antelope County Mutual com 
pany for the property acquired, $720 for 
a new switchboard and $5,560 for the 
purchase of the other lines and also to 
make necessary extensions 


Increase Allowed Following Con- 
solidation of Properties. 

The Farmers’ Telephone Company, of 
Ord, Neb., has been given permission by 
the Nebraska State Railway Commission 
to materially increase its telephone rates, 
following its purchase of the property of 
the Ord Telephone Co. and the consolida 
tion of the two properties 
fact that the actual work of reconstruc- 
tion and consolidation has not been com- 
pleted and it is impossible to accurately 
estimate the normal expenditures of the 
company, the rates are to remain in fore: 
for six months only. Before the expira 
tion of that time, the company is to mak« 


In view of the 


a full showing of operation in order to 

guide future action of the commission. 
The company was given authority No 

vember 2, 1919, to issue additional stock 


in the sum of $20,000 to pay for the 
property of its competitor and the ex- 
penses of 


600 


consolidation. It 
Ord and _ performs 
switching services for 600 farm telephones 
owned by rural ccmpanies. It had no 
farm telephones of its own until its re 


now serves 


subscribers in 


cent purchase of the Ord company. The 
company has suffered a loss of $2,974 
yearly revenue through consolidation, 


4 duplicate business telephones at $2 a 
month, 34 residence telephones at $1.25 
and 16 rural telephones at $1,300 a year 
having been eliminated. 

No valuation his yet been made of the 
property of the company, but for tem- 
porary rate-making purposes the commis- 
sion takes the combined original cost of 
$44,572.67. The estimated earnings at the 
old rates for the vear are $15,218, and ex 
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penses of $13,847.20. Deducting fixed 
charges and 8 per cent dividends on $32,- 
700, there will be a deficit of $2,269.20. 
The new rates are expected to add $2,500 
to $3,000 to the revenues. 

The commission says that the salaries 
of the officers are higher than for com- 
panies of this size, but that as the recon- 
struction work is taking the full time of 
the president and secretary, it will leave 
this matter to be taken up at a time when 
normal conditions prevail and the neces- 
sity for their devotion of full time is 
apparent. 

The commission authorizes these rates, 
in addition to the standard rates on ex- 
tension bells and sets, and desk and wall 
telephones : 


Business, metallic, $3.50. 

Business, grounded, $3.00. 

Residence, individual, metallic, $1.75. 
Residence, individual, grounded, $1.50. 
Residence, two party, metallic, $1.50. 
Residence, two party, grounded, $1.25. 
Farm line, metallic, $1.75. 

Farm line, grounded, $1.50. 


The company is authorized to earn 8 
per cent on $32,700, but it must hold the 
dividends in the treasury of the company 
subject to the order of the commission 
until after the tryout of the temporary 
rates. It must set aside yearly 10 per 
cent on $44,572 for maintenance and de- 
preciation. The request to discontinue 
free service to Burwell and North Loup 
is denied. 


Stock Dividend to Compensate for 
Dividends Put Into Plant. 

The Farmers Telephone Co. of Dodge 
county, Scribner, Neb., has been author- 
ized by the Nebraska State Railway Com- 
mission to issue a stock dividend of $26,- 
515 and to sell for cash $8,000 more of 
stock to replace money borrowed from 
the depreciation reserve for construction 
purposes and now needed for the re- 
habilitation of its properties. 

The company had sold, previous to 
March 1, 1919, for cash among 800 farm- 
ers, $22,885 of stock. It had never paid 
but one dividend, all of the moneys re- 
ceived in excess of operation going into 
new property. The original cost is $80,- 
000 and the present value $54,000. A 
year ago the commission found the com- 
pany was entitled to earn 7 per cent on 
that sum, but the dividend money 
again used for improvements. 

All the members of the board have 
signed a stipulation to underwrite the 
$8,000 of new stock to be sold and, as all 
are substantial farmers, their signatures 
were accepted. All of this money is to 
be spent on a building program. The out- 
standing stock will then be several thou- 
sand dollars below the actual value of the 
plant. 

The stock dividends may be distributed 
in any equitable manner decided upon by 
the board, or such portion of the entire 


was 
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stock dividend may be so distributed as in 
the judgment of the board will be a 
proper adjustment between the stockhold- 
ers who have allowed their moneys to be 
used for many years and the new stock- 
holder who will buy any part of the new 
issue to be sold for cash. 

The commission is of the opinion that 
this will relieve the company of the neces- 
sity of foregoing dividends in the future. 
That matter will be dealt with in a rate 
order to be issued later. It is recommend- 
ed that the company pay dividends regu- 
larly hereafter at the rate provided for 
in the order heretofore issued, 7 per cent, 
as this careful attention to dividend pay- 
ing gives value to the stock and puts the 
company on a sound basis for future fi- 
nancing as the needs of the company may 
require. The company will pay outstand- 
ing indebtedness for reconstruction from 
the proceeds of the stock to be sold for 
cash, the remainder to be used as economy 
may dictate in the improvement program. 

The order follows these findings, and 
requires that the stock he sold for cash 
for not less than par, and requires that 
the company make detailed report of all 
expenditures made from the proceeds. 





New York Company Reduces 
Rates in Geneseo District. 


The New York Telephone Co., under 
a tariff filed with the New York Public 
Service Commission. effective as of March 
25, announces certain reductions in its 
annual rates in the Geneseo, Livingston 
county, central office district. 

The individual line business rate will be 
reduced from $42 to $39 a year and the 
four-party line residence rate from $24 
to $18. A two-party line residence rate 
of $24 will be established and the business 
extension station rate 
irom $9 to $6 a year. 


will be reduced 


Asks Franchise Be Forfeited Ac- 


count of Poor Service. 

A resolution reciting poor local tele- 
phone service and asking that the fran- 
chise of the Southwestern Telegraph & 
Telephone Co. be forfeited has been 
passed by the Chamber of Commerce, of 
Ranger, Texas, and filed with the city 
commissioners of that city. 

Ranger is located in the center of one 
of the large oil fields of Texas and the 
demands made on all lines of business, 
particularly utilities, has been so great 
that considerable congestion has _ re- 
sulted. 





Installation Charge Barred Unless 
Specifically Given Right. 
That unless a right is specifically 
granted a franchise holder, to charge an 
installation fee of $3.50, a telephone com- 
pany may not assume that right simply 
because it is not prohibited in the fran- 








chise, is the opinion of Chief Justice 
Anson Rainey of the Fifth Court of 
Civil Appeals of Texas, rendered in the 
case of the city of Greenville, Texas, 
vs. The Greenville Telephone Co. 

The city of Greenville brought suit 
to enjoin the telephone company from 
charging an installation fee of $3.50. The 
suit was first tried in the district court 
at Greenville where the telephone com- 
pany lost. The suit was appealed to the 
higher court where the decision of the 
district court was affirmed. 

The telephone company pleaded that it 
would not be able to continue operation 
in the face of increased costs unless al- 
lowed to make a $3.50 installation charge 
and a similar charge for moving an in- 
strument. 


Rate Increase Granted to Luxem- 
burg (Wis.) Telephone Co. 
The Luxemburg Telephone Co. was au- 
thorized by the Wisconsin Railroad Com- 
mission on March 1 to increase its month- 
ly rates for telephone service in the vil- 
lage of Luxemburg and the rural terri- 

tory tributary thereto, as follows: 


Old New 
Business, one party..........$2.00 $2.50 
Business, two-party ........ 1.75 
Business, four-party ........ 1.50 
Business party line ..........112% 
Business extension ......... 60 


Residence, one-party ........ L.75 


Residence, two-party ........ 1.50 
Residence, four-party ....... 1.12% 1.35 
Residence extension ........ 50 
Rural business .............. 1.50 1.50 
Rural residence ............. 1.00 125 


Rural switching, per month.. 2.75 3.25 


The company operates a telephone ex 
change in the village of Luxemburg, Ke- 
waunee courity, and gives exchange serv 
ice to 370 subscribers. All of the local 
lines of the company are full metalli 
but the rural lines are for the most par! 
grounded. 

The physical property of the compan) 
consists of a central office building, 
129-line magneto switchboard with thx 
necessary appurtenances, 55 miles of poles. 
approximately 95 miles of conductor, and 
a substation equipment for 245 subscrilb 
ers. The value of the company’s prope 
ty was estimated at approximately $1]. 
000. 


Rate Increase to Farmers Com 
pany of Wisconsin. 

The Springfield Farmers Telephone C 
of Taylor, Wis., was authorized by t! 
Wisconsin Railroad Commission, on Fe 
ruary 28, to increase its old rates, ran 
ing from $6 to $12 per year, to the follo: 
ing schedule : 


Business, single-party 


BS dtd wine a3 .$1.50 per mo: 
Business, two-party . 1.25 per mot 
Residence, one-party . 125 per mor 
Residence, two-party ... 1.10 per mor) 
Residence, four-party 1.00 per mo 


— aidan 
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Rural business 

Rural residence 

Rural move charges . 

Village move from one building 
to another 

Village move within the same 
building 


1.25 per month 
1.00 per month 


The company operates a telephone ex- 
change in Taylor, Wis., in competition 
with the Central Wisconsin Telephone Co. 
of Black River Falls. There are 187 sub- 
scribers connected to its exchange. The 
company’s balance sheet shows a book 
value of the property of the company of 
$6,152.58, ; 


Higher Rates Granted Downs- 
ville (Wis.) Telephone Co. 

The Downsville Telephone Co., which 
operates a metallic and grounded system, 
with its exchange located in a residence 
at Downsville, authorized by the 
Wisconsin Railroad Commission on 
March 26 to-ncrease its rates for the tele- 
phone service in Downsville and vicinity 
from its present rate of $15 per year to 
the following classified schedule of net 


was 


rates: 


single party...$2.00 per month 
two-party 
single party... 1.75 per month 
multi-party... 1.55 per month 


4.65 per quarter 


Business, 
Business, 
Residence, 
Residence, 
Rural 


1.75 per month 
v0 


Bills are rendered for 25 cents addition- 
al to the above net rates, the difference 
being allowed as a discount for prompt 
payment. 

The company has 32 
to the board, serving 220 subscribers. A 
charge is made by the Wisconsin Tele- 
phone Co. for service between Downs- 
ville and Menomonie at the rate of $2.50 
per year for each of the 220 telephones in 
actual operation in the Downsville ex- 
change. The value of the telephone 
property and plant of the company used 
for the purpose of this proceeding was 


$5,664. 


lines connected 


Summary of Commission Rulings 
and Schedule of Hearings. 


ARKANSAS. 

May 22: The commission granted the 
petition of the Citizens Telephone Co., 
which operates exchanges at Barling, La- 
vaca and Jenny Lind, to increase its rate 
of service from $1.25 to $1.50 per month. 

IDAHO. . 

March: The commission dismissed the 
petition of the patrons of the Frazer 
Telephone Co., who recently sought to 
have the commission require that com- 
pany to make physical connection with 
the Orofino lines of the Clearwater Tele- 
phone Co., holding that inasmuch as the 
Frazer Telephone Co. is a mutual, it is 
without power to act. 

ILLINOIS. 

March 2 The commission suspended 
the 07 Ea of the Farina Mutual 
Telephone Co. of Farina. and the Baker 
Telephone System, of McLean, for in- 
creased rates until August 2. and the ap- 
plication of the Watson & Gilmore Tele- 
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phone Co., of Watson and Gilmore, until 
August 3, pending investigation. No. 
10331, 10330 and 10332. 

March 23: The commission granted 
increases in rates to the Ashland Tele- 
phone Co., of Ashland; the Emington 
Telephone Co., of Emington; the Ur- 
maoga Telephone Co. of Ursa, Loraine, 
Lima and Toga; the Sadorus Telephone 
Association, of Sadorus; the Home Tele- 
phone Co., of Camargo and Villa Grove, 
and the Hudson Telephone Co., of Hud- 
son. Nos. 9687, 9693, 9635, 9686, 9664 and 
9813. 

March 24: The commission authorized 
the issuance by the Central Union Tele- 
phone Co. of serial notes of $2,250,000 par 
value bearing interest at 7 per cent. No. 
10374. 

March 24: The commission issued a 
supplementary order authorizing the con- 
tinuance of the Central Union Telephone 
Co.’s rate schedule IPUC 1 for Peoria 
and vicinity until May 31, 1920. No. 9311. 

March 24: The commission dismissed 
the case of the Pitcher Telephone Co. vs. 
the Lena Electric Light & Power Co., in 
regard to inductive interference by high 
tension electric line constructed and oper- 
ated by the respondent from Lena to a 
point north of Apple River. No. 10063. 

March 26: General order issued re- 
quiring all public utility corporations to 
desist from practice of causing notice to 
be given their customers in re changes in 
rates, character of service or other neces- 
sary rules and regulations which are 
worded or conveyed verbally so as to ad- 
vise consumer and general public that 
such changes have been,made. No. 63. 

March 26: Order issued suspending 
until September 27 proposed rates of the 
Sibley Telephone Co. for telephone ser- 
vice in Sibley and vicinity. No. 9602. 

April 5: Hearing at Springfield in the 
case of the La Harpe Telephone Co. vs. 
the Western Illinois Utilities Co., in re 
complaint of inductive interference to 
lines of the complainant between La 
Harpe and Blandinsville, between La 
Harpe and Dallas City and rural lines, 
between La Harpe and Stronghurst ; also 
service in the city of La Harpe. No. 
9108. 

Avril 5: Hearing at Springfield in re 
application of the White County Tele- 
phone Union for an increase in rates at 
Carmi, Maunie. Mills Shoals and Spring- 
erton. No. 10303. 

April 6; Hearing at Springfield in re 
application of the Farina Mutual Tele- 
nhone Co. for an increase in rates at 
Farina. No. 10531. 

April 6: Hearing at Springfield in re 
application of the Watson & Gilmore 
Rural. Telephone Co. to increase rates in 
Effingham county. No. 10332. 

April 6: Hearing at Springfield in re 
petition of the Cuha Central Telephone 
Co. for rehearing in the matter of the 
proposed rates of the Cuba Central Tele- 
nhone Co. for telephone service in Cuba. 
No. 9091. 

April 6: Hearing at Springfield in the 
case of Grace Wysong vs. the Maroa 
Telephone Co. in re refusal of defendant 
company to install telephone at residence 
of complainant at Maroa. No. 19327. 

April 6: Hearing at Chicago in re ap- 
nlication of the Chicago Telephone Co. 
for increases in rates in all exchanges in 
the countv of Cook, etc. Motion of F. 
W. Pringle and R. L. Peck. attornevs for 
certain respondents. that the commission 
rescind its order of June 30, 1919. No. 
8672. 

Aoril 6: Hearine at Chicago in re 
application of the Chicago Telephone Co. 
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for authority to put into force certain 
rates throughout the state of Illinois 
Cross petition of O. H. Mayer vs. Chi- 
cago Telephone Co. as to charges and ser 
vice. No. 9291. 

April 7: Hearing at Springfield in re 
application of the Murphysboro Tele- 
phone Co. to increase rates for telephon« 
service in Murphysboro and 23 other 
municipalities. No. 9812. 

April 7: Hearing at Springfield in r 
application of the Brimfield Telephone 
Co. for an order authorizing the issue oi 
$2,000 of its capital stock. No. 10186. 

April 7: Hearing at Springfield in re 
application of the Colchester Farmers’ 
Telephone Co. to increase rates at Col 
chester. _No. 10304. 

April 7: Hearing at Springfield in r 
nislimitien of the Westfield Kansas 
Telephone Co. for authority to discon- 
tinue free service between Kansas and 
Oakland and establish a toll rate of 16 
cents for all subscribers. No. 9064. 

April 7: Hearing at Springfield in re 
proposed advance of rates for telephon 
service in Biggsville and Kirkwood by 
the Farmers Telephone Exchange of 
Biggsville. Petition filed by residents oi 
Henderson county for rehearing of thé 
case. No. 8914. 

April 7: Hearing at Springfield in re 
joint ieeiiention of the Central Union 


. Telephone Co. and Ashland Telephone & 


Telegraph Co. et al for approval of con- 
tracts and joint traffic agreements. No 
9863 et al. 

April 7: Hearing at Springfield in re 
application of the Baker Telephone Sys- 
tem for increases in rates at Atlanta, 
Armington and McLean. No. 10330. 

April 7: Hearing at Springfield in re 
application of H. A. Clegg, doing busi- 
ness as the Case County Telephone Co., 
for authority to issue a note in th 
amount of $2.500. No. 10401. 

April 8: Hearing at Springfield in re 
application of the Benson Telephone Ca 
for authority to issue notes to the amount’ 
of $2,000. No. 10372 

INDIANA. 

March: After doing business at 
Straughn, Ind., for the last nineteen 
vears on a dollar-a-month basis, the New 
Lisbon Telephone Co. has petitioned the 
commission for an increase in rates. If 
granted the new rates for business tele- 
phones will bring a monthly revenue of 
$650. For the 299 residence telephones at 
Straughn the company asks an increase 
of 25 cents a month. 

March: Order issued 
the Burleson rates of the 
phone & Telegraph Co. of Fort Wayne. 
end re-establishing the pre-war rates wit! 
the exception of the business rate. wh 
is fixed at $3.50, en increase of 50 ceit 
over the pre-war rate. 

March 31: The commission authorize 
Otto Cloud and T. Y. Savage to buy ' 
capital stock of the Fulton Telephone (¢ 
of Fulton, for $9,000. It authorized ' 
company to charge $1.45 a month for p 
vate line telephones and $1.25 a mo 
for partv line telephones. For rural t 
phones, 25 cents additional is charged 
each quarter mile beyond the corporat 
limits. 

March 31: The commission authori 
the West Point Co-operative Teleph 
Co. to charge new rates for teleph 
service, the individual line rates being ~~ 
for business. $1.50 for residence and $! 
for rural, plus 25 cents for each qua‘ 
of a mile beyond the city limits. 

March 31: The commission authori 
the Central Union Telephone Co. to i 
$2,250,000 of 7 ner cent serial notes 


discontinuing 


Home Tele- 
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ie Indianapolis Telephone Co., as part 
i the $4,250,000 which the former is to 
ay for the property of the latter in In- 
iianapolis. 

March 31: The commission granted an 
increase in rates to the United Telephone 
Co., of Marion. 

April 2: The commission granted an 
increase in rates to the La Porte Tele- 
phone Co., of La Porte. 

MINNESOTA. 

March 30: The commission issued or- 
ders granting increases in rates to the 
Viola Farmers Telephone Co., of Eyota; 
Dumont Telephone Co., of Dumont; 
Campbell Rural Telephone Co., of Camp- 
bell; New Richland Telephone Co., of 
New Richland and Waldorf, and the 
Greenwood Prairie Telephone Co., of 
Plainview, Elgin and Millville. 

March 31: The commission authorized 
the Greenfield Farmers Telephone Co. to 
purchase and the Dwelle Telephone Co. 


to sell the Wabasha (Minn.) exchange 
property. 
April 16: Hearing at Worthington in 


re application of the Worthington Tele- 
phone Co. to increase its local and rural 
rates. 

April 19: Hearing in the village of 
Kimball in re application of J. W. John- 
son, doing business as the Kimball Tele- 
phone Co., to increase local and rural 
rates. 

\pril 21: Hearing in the village of 
Lanesboro in re application of the Farm- 
ers & Merchants Telephone Co. to in- 
crease local and rural rates for telephone 
service in that vicinity. 

April 22: Hearing at Harmony in re 
application of the Harmony Telephone 
Co. to increase its local and rural rates. 

\pril 23: Hearing at Rollingstone in 
re application of the Rollingstone Tele- 
thone Co. to increase local and rural 
rates. 

April 26 and 27: Hearings in re ap- 
plication of the Norwood-Young Amer- 
ica Telephone Co. to increase rates at its 
various exchanges scheduled at follows: 


Chaska, the 26th: Cologne. the 26th; 
Norwood, the 27th: and Waconia, the 
2ith. The hearing for Carver. will be 


held in conjunction with the Chaska hear- 
ing 
Missouri. 

March 26: The commission authorized 
the Chas. S. Lytle Telephone Co. to col- 
lect a toll charge of 10 cents for the first 
five minutes and five cents for each addi- 
tional three minutes or fraction thereof 
between Clarksdale and St. Joseph. No. 
99 ni 
\larch 29: The commission suspended 
until Julv 29 the proposed rates of the 
Ho'iden Home Telephone Co., for service 
at Holden, Centerview, Kingsville and 
Chvhowee; the Mr. Vernon Telephone 
Co. for service at Mt. Vernon; the Pa- 


tr’s.s Telenhone Co.. for service at Or- 
r! and the Altamont Indenendent Tele- 
rl Co.. for service at Altamont. Nos. 
of to 9407. 

Niarch 30: The commission authorized 
the Southwestern Bell Telephone Co. to 
ce tue in foree at its exchanges at 
kK ood and Webster Grove, and effec- 
ti t Glendale. the rates allowed in the 
oO! of March 21, 1919, for a further 
me ! of 13 months. from April 1. 1920, 
to iy 1. 1921. and until otherwise or- 
det No. 1512. 

Morch 31: The commission granted 
th plication of the Southwestern Bell 
Tele: hone Co. for an increase in rates 
for telephone service in St. Charles and 


No. 2262. 
-h 831: The commission issued an 
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order permitting the Clover Leaf Tele- 
phone Co., of Lathrop, to continue in ef- 
fect for a further period of 13 months 
from April 1 of this year the rates al- 
lowed in an order dated March 21, 1919. 
No. 1508. 

NEPRASKA. 

March 29: In the matter of the appli- 
cation of the Surprise Telephone Co. for 
the readjustment of rentals on exchanges 
at Surprise and Rising City, order issued 
as prayed for. This was signed some 
time ago but withheld until the company 
gave specific pledges with respect to 
obedience to accounting rules and prac- 
tices of the commission. 

March 29: Complaint filed by Tri- 
County Telephone Co. against Arnold 
Telephone Co., covering respective rights 
of companies in settlement and vision of 
toll collections. 

March 29: In the matter of the ap- 
plication of the Farmers Telephone Co. 
of Dodge County for the continuance of 
the present schedule of rates, it was or- 
dered that the prayer of applicant com- 
pany be granted, the officials having 
promptly obeyed orders of the commis- 
sion relating to financing and reconstruc- 
tion work. The commission finds that 
these rates, while yielding a greater reve- 
nue than the experience of the past year 
justifies, will not be excessive when in- 
creased costs of operation are considered. 

March 30: Application filed by the 
Nebraska Telephone Co. for the discon- 
tinuance of toll service at Brodie. 

March 30: Application of the Hol- 
brook Central Telephone Association for 
an increase in rates, granted. 

March 30: Application of the Ne- 
braska Telephone Co. for permission to 
discontinue grounded service on the ex- 
change at Farnum, filed. 

March 31: Complaint of E. C. Allison, 
of Stapleton, alleging that the Tri-County 
Telephone Co. refuses to allow services 
over the company’s lines, filed. 

March 31: In the matter of the ap- 
plication of the Pawnee Telephone Co. 
for increased rates, commission issued 
order allowing a part of the increase 
asked for, but held that the request of 
the secretary and principal owner, C. E. 
Becker, for equalization of past salaries 
paid, comes too late. 

April 1: Complaint filed by A. R. 
Hansen, of Brunswick, against the North- 
ern Antelope County Telephone Co., al- 
leging inefficient service generally. 

April 9: Hearing of the application of 
the Eagle Telephone Co. for an increase 
in rates. 

New York. 

April 8: Hearing at Albany in the 
case of Walter R. Stone, as mayor of 
Syracuse, vs. the New York Telephone 
Co. in re increase in telephone rates effec- 
tive December 1, 1919. No. 7178. 

April 8: Hearing at Albany in the 
case of George S. Buck, as mayor of 
Buffalo, vs. the New York Telephone in 
re new tariff of telephone charges effec- 
tive May 1, 1918. No. 6427. 


OHIO. 

March 31: The commission issued an 
order granting an increase in rates to the 
Central Union Telephone Co. in the cities 
of Akron, Dayton, Springfield, Youngs- 
town, Toledo, Zanesville and Columbus. 
The commission states in its opinion in 
this case that it is persuaded that in both 
the 4% per cent contract and the toll con- 
tract with the American Telephone & 
Telegraph Co. the parent company has 
the best of the deal, and in fixing rates 
consideration is taken of the fact that 
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these contracts are unfair to the sub- 
sidiary companies. No. 1900. 
WISCONSIN. 
March 26: The commission granted 


an increase in rates to the Chetek Rural 
Telephone Co., of Chetek, and _ the 
Downsville Telephone Co., of Downsville. 

March 27: The Westby Telephone 
Co., of Westby, is given permission to 
quote gross rates 25 cents per month in 
excess of the present rates from which a 
discount is allowed for prompt payment. 

March 27: The commission granted 
an increase in rates to the Oregon Tele- 
phone Co., of Oregon. 

March 29: The commission dismissed 
the complaint of D. C. Anthony regard- 
ing the alleged refusal of the Oregon 
Telephone Co. to extend service to his 
farm. Mr. Anthony, during the past 
year, lived on a farm in section 19 of the 
town of Rutland, Dane county, and at 
that location was served by the Oregon 
Telephone Co. On March 1 he moved 
to another farm in section 30 of the same 
town. This locality is served by the 
Brooklyn Telephone Co. To serve him, 
the Oregon Telephone Co. would have to 
duplicate the line of the Brooklyn Co. for 
more than one-half mile. 

In its decision, the commission says 
that it is obviously impossible for a tele- 
phone company to serve its former pa- 
trons who move into territory covered by 
another company’s lines, however con- 
venient such an arrangement would be 
for the particular patrons involved. The 
adoption of such a general policy would, 
as exemplified in this case, lead to end- 
less duplication of equipment and the 
practical nullification of the anti-duplica- 
tion law of Wisconsin. 


March 29: Increase in rates granted 
to the Boyceville Telephone Co., of 
Boveeville. 

March 30: Increase in rates granted 
the Eau Galle Telephone Co., of Eau 
Galle. 

March 31: The commission granted 


increases in rates to the Richland Tele- 
phone Co., of Richland Center; the Por- 
tage Telephone Co.. of Portage: the 
Baldwin Telephone Exchange, of Bald- 
win and Woodville; the Inter-County 
Telephone Co., of Durand, and the Rock 
County Farmers Telephone Co., of Janes- 
ville. 

March 31: The Home Telephone Co., 
of Richland Center, is permitted to quote 
gross rates of 25 cents per month in ex- 
cess of its present rates for telephone 
service, from which a discount of that 
amount is made for prompt payment. 

April 5: Hearing at Madison on the 
application of the Cazenovia (Wis.) Tele- 
phone Co. for authority to increase rates. 

April 7: Hearing at Madison on the 
application of the Cameron (Wis.) farm- 
ers Telephone Co. for authority to in- 
crease rates. 

April 7: Hearing at Madison on the 
application of the Attica Mutual Tele- 
phone Co. for authority to increase rates. 

April 7: Hearing at Janesville on the 
investigation on motion of the commis- 
sion of the alleged refusal by the Rock 
County Telephone Co. to extend tele- 
phone service to C. J. McKeown. 

April 8: WHearine at Madison on the 
application of the Strum Telephone Co. 
for authority to increase its rates. 

April 8: Hearing at Madison on the 
application of the Pittsville Telephone Co. 
for authority to increase rates. 

April 8: Hearing at Ripon on the in- 
vestigation of the alleged refusal by the 
Ripon United Telephone Co. to extend 
telephone service to E. M. Gilbert. 


Sundry Snapshots Along the Trail 


Observations and Comments, Pertinent and Otherwise, 
On the Sunshine and Shadows of Telephone Work 


There's a fortune deep in the mountains, 
Or perhaps it’s sunk deep in the sea, 
Or hidden in some great city, 
That is waiting for you and for me. 


It may turn up from under the plough- 
share, 
Or run out from a creamery churn, 
Chickens may scratch it up piece-meal, 
Or it may be the wages we earn. 


But long is the trail and devious, 
Which leads to this hidden store, 
And he who would reach and grasp it, 
Will be beset with trials most sore. 


And he who would chase that phantom, 
Which most of us vision as gold, 

Must be resolute, bold and daring 
And never let the trail grow cold. 


For the road that leads to our fortune 
Is strewn on either side, 

With the wrecks of others’ ambitions, 
Who the self-same route have tried. 


But if we hold our course, unswerving, 
And let nothing stand in our way, 

We may achieve our Soul’s ambition 
And grasp the prize some day. 


It is also possible that some sweet day, 
as the poets sing, we will achieve a per- 
fect telephone rate that will fit all classes 
like a glove; so perfectly arranged that 
each particular message will pay the rate 
that will reimburse the company for han- 
dling it, the toll line company for trans- 
mitting it, and the sender realizing a 
profit that will be not over the going 
rate of interest when computed yearly. 

When this has been accomplished, then 
will those theorists, who hold that 
“every tub in the telephone business 
should stand on its own bottom,” be justi- 
fied. That such a rate has not yet been 
figured out is, of course, quite evident; 
neither can it be. As no two grains of 
sand on the shores of the sea are exactly 
alike, so no two messages are exactly the 
same, or ever can be. 

Suppose that towns, “A” and “B,” are 
equal distances from some larger city, to 
which a toll rate has been given to each 
alike. The town of “A” has a direct 
line and rings through to the toll center. 
For “A” the commission of 5 cents a 
message in and out may be held to be 
right to make the handling of the mes- 
sage a profitable business. “B,” on the 
other hand, has no direct line but has to 
check through “A” to reach the city. 

The operator at “B” has to ring “A” 
sometimes several times before she is 
allowed to be connected through, on ac- 
count of the main lines being busy or in 
use by “A,” who naturally puts her own 
messages through first. “B” is handi- 
capped and the rate of five cents in and 


By Well Clay 


out is a losing proposition for her on 
account of it taking more operator time 
per message than it does “A” and also 
she will lose more from cancelled calls, 
on account of people not being able to 
wait for the line, where time is pressing. 

If then, it is evident that a rate must 
be made that will be profitable to “B,” 
“A” will either have to have a different 
rate of commission or else will profit to a 
greater extent than “B” if the number of 
messages handled are the same. 

Not only does the volume of business 
have an effect on the profits: but the kind 
of a line over which the messages are 
sent will also have to be taken into con- 
sideration, if all business is to be han- 
dled at a profit—the same amount of 
profit, mind you. Then there will be the 
question of duration of messages or talk- 
ing time on each ticket to look out for, 
as it is evident that where only four or 
five messages are disposed of in an 
hour, there is less profit than if the 
same girl could dispose of a score or 
more who only talked briefly. The long 
drawn-out messages are more profitable 
for the toll line campanies but less so 
for the local company handling the busi- 
ness on a flat rate. 

Suppose then that all this had been at- 
tended to, the further matter would then 
come up of whether the business handled 
was a cash transaction or whether the 
local company had to charge the message 
on its books, and, perhaps, wait several 
months for pay, meantime spending 
something in postage, etc., collecting it. 

Supposing it is finally decided that it 
can’t be done but that the best thing to 
do will be to get as near as possible and 
let the general business absorb the extra 
profit or loss, as the case may be. All 
right. We will see that the commissioners 
are safely off on their journey to the 
sanitarium and put a new bunch on the 
rate-making proposition, working from 
the new viewpoint as to every tub stand- 
ing on its own bottom—with reserva- 
tions. 

We now assume that every part of the 
toll business need not necessarily bear 
an equal part of the burden. Where 
does it lead us to? We distribute it 
“over all” the best we can and yet we 
find that in some years we are unable to 
make a rate that will show a profit of 
any figure from handling tolls. What is 
our next step? The most natural thing 
in the world is for the commissioners to 
say that the loss will have to be ab- 
sorbed by some other account. 

When all the various branches of the 
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toll department fail to take care of it 
there is but one recourse—the strain must 
be taken up by some department. So 
we may expect to see some little tub 
straddling over into some other depart- 
ment to find room to rest part of its 
weight. This explodes the tub theory, 
for it is evident that where one depart- 
ment, like the toll business, is allowed 
to encroach upon the resources of an- 
other, it will not be long before we may 
look for some other department to be 
bolstered up from another’s margins. 

As a matter of fact, this is and has 
been the mode of procedure all the time; 
else farm line service would not be today 
at one-half the price of a business tele- 
phone in town, which is susceptible of 
producing many times the profit from 
operating. We bolster up the weakness, 
engendered from operating farm tele- 
phones, by absorbing it into the more 
profitable accounts. A flock of tubs, each 
standing on its own bottom, may make 
a good foundation but it will always lack 
height. 

APHORISM: 


lame member. 


It is natural to favor a 


Plans for Program for the Iowa 
State Convention. 
Arrangements for the program for the 


convention of the Iowa Independent 
Telephone Association, to be held Tues- 
day, Wednesday and Thursday of next 
week, April 13, 14 and 15, at the Fort 
Des Moines Hotel, Des Moines, are rap- 
idly being completed under the direction 
of Secretary Chas. C. Deering. 

The first session, Tuesday afternoon, 
will open with the address of welcome, 
followed by the response on behalf of the 
association. At this session President 
Geo. E. Atkinson will address the conven- 
tion, and Secretary-Treasurer Chas. C. 
Deering will present his annual report. 

Addresses will be made at the Wedne:s- 
day morning session by F. B. MacKinnon, 
president of the United States Indepen- 
dent Telephone Association, and H. F. 
Moss, of Davenport. Among the spea! 
ers planned for the afternoon session 2 
E. L. Chase, of Kansas City, Mo., avi 
W. S. Vivian, of Chicago, secretary-tre: 
urer of the United States association. 

The banquet is scheduled to be h« 
Wednesday evening at 7 o’clock and gc 
“eats” and a good time are in store tr 
all who attend. 

Plans for the Thursday morning { 
gram include discussions on compen 
tion to exchanges for the handling of * 
business and on exchange rates. 
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The “permanency’”’ demanded of wocd poles is assured by 
proper creosoting treatment. Proper treatment * means the 
Open Tank process—hot and cold treatment—and insures 
thorough impregnation of the sapwood. Best results are 
assured by following the recommendations suggested here- 
with, and using Carbosota Creosote Oil. 

*In this instance the reference is to cedar and chestnut poles. 


Recommendations for Butt Treatment of Cedar 
and Chestnut Poles by the Open Tank Process 


CONDITION OF POLES. Poles shouid be seasoned until air-dry, and 
otherwise conform to standard specifications. 


PREPARATION OF POLES. Of the surface to be creosoted, the area be- 
tween a point one to two feet above, and a point 2 to 3 feet below the 
future ground line should be carefully cleaned of all adhering inner bark, 
or other foreign substance. Parts of the exterior surface showing soft or 
brashy wood should be shaved clean, until sound wood is exposed. 

















TREATMENT. Pole-butts should be completely immersed in the pre- 
servative to a point two feet above the future ground line. 


HOT TREATMENT. When treating tank has been charged, creosote oil 
should be admitted at a temperature of about 150 degrees F. and there- 
after maintained at between 200 degrees F. and 220 degrees F. for the re- 
quired period. 

COLD TREATMENT. At the end of the “hot period” the cold creosote oil 
should be admitted until the temperature of the creosote drops a hundred 
degrees, whereupon the cold treatment should continue for the required 
period. 

The level of oil in treating tank should be maintained uniform. Portion of 
pole being creosoted should not be exposed to atmosphere during treatment. 
IMPREGNATION. The object of the treatment is to obtain complete im- 
pregnation of the sapwood. It should be required that the average visible 
penetration of the creosote oil should not be less than 50% of the depth 
of the sapwood ring. 

Inspection should be by borings made with a Swedish increment borer, or 
similar instruments which recover an intact core of wood. 
PRESERVATIVE. The preservative to be used should be a pure refined 
coal-tar creosote oil, meeting standard specifications. (“Carbosota Creo- 
sote Oil” is an identification mark—guaranteeing uniformity and effi- 
ciency.) 

Green, or frozen poles should not be treated under these specifications. 
TOPS, GAINS, ETC. Tops, gains and abrasions should be given a two-coat 
brush application of Carbosota Creosote Oil, heated to about 150 degrees 
F. (Note—Small plants can give treatment in accordance with these 
recommendations by maintaining the required period of hot treatment, and 
thereafter permitting both oil and poles to cool to atmospheric tem- 
peratures.) 


Technical service, detailed recommendations, etc., for application of wood preservation 
obtainable gratis by addressing nearest office. 


The Company 

New York Chicago Philadelphia Boston 

St. Louis Cleveland Cincinnati Pittsburgh Detroit New Orleans 
Birmingham Kansas City Minneapolis Nashville Salt Lake City Seattle 

Peoria Atlanta Duluth Dallas Milwaukee Bangor 

Washington Johnstown Lebanon Youngstown Toledo Columbus 

Richmond Latrobe Bethlehem Elizabeth Buffalo Baltimore 

THE BARRETT COMPANY, Limited: Montreal Toronto Winnipeg Tank process (hot and col 
q Vancouver St. John, N. B. Halifax, N. S. Sydney, N. S. ee a eee 


Creosoted Poles for Permanency— 
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Modern open tank process commercial pole 
treating plant. Western Wood Preservers, 
Sandpoint, Idaho. (W. C. Assoc.) 











Carload of butt-treated western red cedar 
poles leaving creosoting plant 














Dipped, short-time treatment or surface 
treatment 
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Some News from Across the Seas 


Plan of the Marconi Co. to Link the World by Wireless — Device for 
Recording and Reproducing Telephone Conversations Arouses Interest — 
Agitation in London for Return of British Telephones to Private Control 


Sea telephone exchanges, nearly 400 
wireless stations and a staff of 17,000 peo- 
ple are among the things contemplated 
by the Marconi Co. in its scheme to link 
up the world by wireless in which the tele- 
phone would play a great part. The in- 
auguration of a wireless telephone ser- 
vice in London, Godfrey Isaacs, managing 
director of the company thinks, would 
make it possible to use the ordinary tele- 
phone instrument without being troubled 
by distance. He says that their scheme 
to cover the world would embrace a gigan- 
tic system of exchanges with telephone 
exchanges at sea and with telephonic ap- 
paratus on all passenger liners. At the 
moment of writing, the company is on the 
point of installing telephones on a numbe1 
of passenger liners, by means of which 
they will be able to talk to each other 
while at sea over a distance of 1,500 miles. 

The Marconi Co. is at present awaiting 
a favorable report from the 
ernment regarding its scheme. The com- 
pany’s proposal to the government is that 
it carry out the work entirely itself with- 
out cost to the British empire and that 
the government and dominions accept 25 
per cent of all profits emanating from the 
enterprise. At the end of 30 years the 
stations would, if desired, revert to the 
government. 

Managing Director Isaacs says his one 
hope now is that the matter will not be 
kept too long under the consideration of 
the government. Much valuable time al- 
ready has been wasted, he says, since 1) 
years ago he made the first proposal to 
the government for a wireless chain which 


3ritish gov- 


was not then received with enthusiasm. 


The company has only recently con- 
cluded its experimental wireless telephone 
work at Chelmsford in Essex county. It 
sent out wireless telephone signals which 
were picked up all over England and at 
sea. Word now reaches the company’s sta- 
tions that the messages sent out by wire- 
less telephony from Chelmsford were 
audible on an ordinary “crystal” receiver 
in Rome, Italy, 1,000 miles away. 

H. C. Mac Cullum, chief engineer at 
Chelmsford, is delighted with the results 
of the tests which have provided much 
valuable data in wireless telephony. He 
thinks wireless telephonic conversation be- 
tween London and New York will be 
made possible within a very short time, 

“We do not know yet,” said Mr. Mac 
Cullum, “whether Chelmsford to Rome 
is the greatest distance our telephone mes- 
sages reached, since all the reports are 
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not yet in. For the signals, however, to 
be audible on a crystal receiver, a really 
insensitive instrument, means they should 
be very distinct on a valve receiver. To 
my mind this indicates that our signals 
were heard over a very wide range.” 
New rates for telephone workers agreed 
upon 
post 


as a result of conferences of the 
officials and the Post Office 
Engineering Union provide a minimum 
wage of $7.25 in London and $6.75 in 
the provinces for skilled 


office 


unestablished 
years of age, and of a 
slightly lower rate for young men of 20. 
Unestablished laborers of 28 get $7 in 
London and $6.50 in the country. Boys 
and youths in training now will get $ 
at 18, and $3.75 at 16. 
wages. 


workers of 21 


These are weekly 


All these rates carry a bonus of 30 per 
cent and skilled workmen and _ laborers 
on telephone construction get an addition- 
at $6 added in the way of bonus. But 
under this wage scale the highest 
pay for a 48-hour week is $15.75. 


new 


A new development of telephonic pos- 
sibilities, so far as this side is concerned, 
1 interest. <A 


is arousing considerable 


message by has been taken 
down on a wax gramophone record by 
an ordinary recorder and repeated in a 
few minutes with great clarity. A “vi- 
bration motor” receives the impulses of 
the speaker’s voice at the other end of a 
telephone and impresses the message in 
the wax of the record. The voice im- 
pulses are amplified to such an extent 
that the responsive movements of the 
instrument are visible to the naked eye. 

The inventors say that so far attempts 
tc reproduce on a gramophone telephone 
conversations or messages have resulted 
inevitably in “blurring.” This is not the 
case with their latest developments. The 
inventors are not unknown in name, be- 
ing none other than Major Lionel Guest, 
brother of the Coalition political whip 
here, and Capt. H. O. Merriman, the 
Canadian electrical engineer. They have 
been experimenting since the armistice 
with their “vibration motor” and _ re- 
corders. 

Recently they gave a demonstration. 
A pressman on one of the London news- 
papers called up Major Guest’s house 
in West London by telephone. In 
house in West London by telephone. In 
the inventor’s house was the gramophone 
apparatus and recorder. The message 
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telephone 


from the newspaper office was automati- 
cally recorded on the wax record with 
remarkable ease and reproduced by the 
gramophone with unusual _ clearness. 
Major Guest is very pleased with the 
results of their experiments. He thinks 
it quite possible now for a receiver to 
be placed in aé_ hall, say in Man- 
chester, and a _speaker’s message be 
recorded verbatim by the “telephone 
recorder” at the other end of the line— 
in say, London. 

He thinks the invention would be of 
special use for newspapers and general 
publications since the reproductions of 
would, in turn, be received 
through ear-pieces at the editorial rooms 
of the A feature of this 
device is that should a receiving opera- 


messages 
newspapers. 


tor miss a word, he presses a button and 
the line or lines are repeated as often as 
is necessary. The inventors claim that 
music may be transmitted over the tele- 
phone in the same way and recorded on 
the gramophone at the other end of the 
wire. 


Within the last few months Paris has 


earned the title to the worst telephone 


service in the world, London having glad- 
ly given way in this respect after believ- 
ing it ever would be impossible to find 
another city with a right to the mantle. 
But Paris is not 
made the 


keen on _ being 
recipient of the “palm.” 
In fact, M. Deschamps, the under secre- 
tory of the Postal Service, has sent ex- 
perts to England and Germany with a° 
view to the study of the latest telephoni 
improvements and the methods whereby 
efficiency is reached and maintained. 

It is the girl operators of Paris who 
have exposed the French service. They 
adopted the course of holding huge meet 
ings at which telephone subscribers wer 
invited to be present to hear why the 
service was not better and how it could 
be made better from the telephone ope! 
ators’ point of view. The young wo! 
en lay the whole trouble at the door of 
an “incompetent administration.” 

According to the speakers at the “p1 
test meeting,” there will be no impro’ 
ment in the service until the responsi! 
authorities decline to accept any m« 
subscribers. To emphasize this point, 
was explained that in one center an 
stallation intended for 4,000 subscrib 
was actually handling 9,000, “so you « 
form some idea of the hell in which ! 
have to work,” explained one particu 
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Not Every One Yet Realizes 
How Much Better They Are 


Some telephone men are not fully aware of the be greatly surprised at the exceeding superiority 
superior service rendered by French Telephone’ of French Batteries. 
3atteries. The reason being, in most cases, they 








an have not checked French Battery performance The same gratifying results will accompany 
ai) . : ~ Tre ‘ “rie rear afte res 

d lil against whatever make of battery they happen the use of French Batteries year aiter year. In 
i] to be using. fact, exchanges using these batteries as stand- 


. ’ keep, fewer replacements, lasting amperage, and 
> . ¢ : : ee . ‘ee 
A simple solution to the matter is this. Place  yoltage, and entire satisfaction. 
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nil ard equipment, report uniform reduction of up- 
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a trial lot of French Batteries in use. Keep 


| careful service records on French Battery Rec- If you are not at present using French Bat- 
ord Sheets, which we furnish. When the batter- teries exclusively, it is well worth while to carry 
ies have had considerable service. summarize the on a test such as this. Shall we ship you a 


performance record. In all probability, you will trial barrel? 


FRENCH BATTERY & CARBON CO. 
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telephone operator spokesman to the sub- 
scribers. 

The subscribers were informed in im- 
passioned heart-to-heart talks that these 
telephone girls slaved from sun-up until 
the cows came home, unappreciated, re- 
buked, insulted and reviled. And they 
had had enough of it. Now what they 
want is reforms. And it is up to the 
subscriber to see that they get ’em, et cet 
era, et cetera. 

Of course, the fact of the matter is 
that the French telephone service, in com- 
mon with all the services of the coun- 
tries of the worid, suffered considerably 
as a result of the war, and the author- 
ities have not yet been able to get back 
to the pre-war standard of efficiency. As 
was the case in London, everything is 
being done to remedy the faults respon- 
sible for the breakdown, and classes for 
one thing, have been opened everywhere 
to teach mechanicians and operators the 
work of the switchboard. But all the 
methods of reform advocated will take 
sime before practical benefits ensue. 





London telephone subscribers are being 
invited to visit the Westminster ex- 
thanges any week day between 10 and 1, 
and 2 and 4 in the afternoon, the idea 
being to show the subscriber the nature 
of the work devolving upon the oper- 
etor. 

The postmaster general provides offi- 
cials who conduct the visitors around 
and explain the various workings. The 
subscriber is told what causes the “buzz- 
ng” noise when he finds the line en- 
gaged and how the operator knows a 
line is engaged by the “click” in her ear- 
gieces when she “plugs in.” Subscribers 
are finding the experience both novel 
and interesting and are learning a lot of 
things about telephone eccentricities and 
switchboards that they had no idea ex- 
isted 

The idea, promulgated by the chief 
executive of the service, is expected to 
spread to other parts of London and to 
the provinces. It is believed a lot of 
misunderstandings between operator and 
subscriber can be cleared up in this way. 





Agitation has started in London for the 
return of the telephone service to private 
ownership and control, the People’s 
League having circularized telephone sub- 
scribers asking their support to a petition 
to the government to this effect. The 
League will base the petition on the in- 
creased costs of the telephone service 
and its decreased efficiency since being 
taken over by the state. It will ask that 
the service be re-transferred from the 
state back to private ownership and con- 
trol. 





Demand has been made for extension 
of the telephone service to the most north- 
-rly town in Scotland, medical men de- 
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scribing it-as shameful that they cannot 
even prescribe by telephone for patients 
who are sometimes 40 to 60 miles from 
the nearest railroad station. The tele- 
phone now runs to Tain on the southern 
shore of Dernoch Firth. A conference 
of public authorities was held in ‘connec- 
tion with the matter. 

It, has been suggested in the House of 
Commons that a committee of business 
men should be formed to go into the 
question of the re-organization of the 
telephone service. Pike Pease, assistant 
postmaster general, says the telephone ser- 
vice has shown considerable improvement 
during the past year, and that this im- 
provement will ccntinue as the experience 
of the operators increases. The system, 
both toll and local, is being extended as 
rapidly as possible, but there is still diffi- 
culty in obtaining adequate supplies of 
material. 

Mr. Pease told the house that proposals 
for raising the general tariff with a view 
to putting the scrvice on a paying basis 
would shortly be brought forward. 





The Theory of Overtime. Toll 
Rates. 
(Continued: from page 20.) 
same for all routes, and practical consid- 
erations necessitate a scrutiny of generally 
existing and average conditions. 

Average conditions with respect to the 
aggregate telephone toll service emphasize 
the desirability of an initial period which 
is not so long as to result in unfavorable 
revenue reactions, and on the other hand, 
is not so short as to result in unfavorable 
service reactions. These are the consid- 
erations which justify a three-minute in- 
itial period. 

The three-minute initial period best 
ineets the requirements of the public, and 
affords to the individual patron the maxi- 
mum of service, with a maximum of pro- 
tection to the revenue and expense ten- 
dencies of the telephone company. It is 
of sufficient length that the majority of 
conversations are completed without over- 
time charges; and on the other hand, it is 
not so long as to necessitate the use of 
initial rates so high as to restrict develop- 
ment, nor does it defeat the purpose of the 
classification by failing to distribute the 
charges with equity and in accordance 
with the use made of the service. 

Overtime Rates. 

The foregoing discussion of _ initial 
periods and initial rates has been pre- 
sented only to furnish the background for 
the theory of overtime rates. The sig- 
nificant considerations in overtime rate 


making are so closely interwoven with 
the theory of the initial period that over- 
‘time rates ‘cannot be discussed without 
discussing initial periods, and the initial 
period cannot be understood unless the 
theory of .the overtime rate is. compre- 
hended. The initial period and the over- 
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time rate are co-ordinate or concurrent 
processes in the measurement of service. 
Each is important in itself, although they 
function together as essential elements in 
the machinery of measurement of service. 

The overtime period associated with 
the three-minute initial period, is one min- 
ute. Overtime rates are in general one- 
third of initial rates (computed in even 
multiples of 5 cents, so as not to exceed 
cne-third of the inital rate) for each 
minute of overtime use. In connection 
with the establishment of overtime rates, 
it is important that the charge for over- 
time be of substantial amount in propor- 
tion to the inital period rate, or the pur 
poses of the classification by length of 
conversation will be defeated. 

One of the main purposes of this class- 
ification is conservation. If overtime 
rates.are reduced to the point where they 
offer no effective check against a waste- 
ful use of this service, the classification 
fails, and the effect would be the same as 
though flat message rates were quoted. 

A simple illustration of this fact is af- 
forded by the grocer who establishes his 
prices for sugar by offering to sell one 
pound for 20 cents and two pounds for 
21 cents. This price system destroys his 
unit of sales and defeats his rate classi- 
fication, inasmuch as under such prices 
the purchaser will always purchase two 
or more pounds on account of the more 
favorable rate which he will obtain, and 
in spite of the fact, however, that his re- 
quirements may be equally well satisfied 
with one pound. 

It is also true that the lower the over- 
time charge is made, the higher the in- 
‘tial charge must be, in order to return 
adequate revenues. To increase initial 
rates is to restrict development; to de- 
crease overtime rates produces no measur- 
able effect upon development. These con- 
siderations point to the necessity of keep 
ing overtime rates at as high a level as is 
possible. 


Once the initial period is established, 
so as to permit the majority of all mes- 
sages to pass without the payment of 
overtime charges, the overtime rate must 
act as a check against a wasteful use of 
the service, and must insure that the users 
of messages of medium or short lengths, 
which are in the majority, will not be 
penalized to the advantage of the minority 
of patrons who use longer messages. 
other words, the added value of the long 
message must be paid for by the patri 
who use such messages. 

Overtime rates, however, cannot exce 4 
the pro-rata per minute of the ini‘! 
rate. If overtime rates were establis! -d 
on a higher per minute basis than ini‘ ‘al 
rates, they would not only appear to ©¢ 
inequitable, but they would tend to cz 
waste, for they would encourage the 
ing of two or three messages instead 
one message. 

The overtime rate, therefore, cannot '¢ 
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For certain func- 
tions, no tool or 
mechanical device 
can equal the hu- 
man hand—and 


attaching cable 
rings is one of 
them. 


Hence BONITAS can be 
quickly and economically 
placed on the messenger. 
They cannot be_ injured 
when being attached and can 
be easily removed and used 
over and over again. 


Installation is simple. Just place 
the right hand hook over the strand 
(as shown in illustration)—then 
squeeze the body of ring and force 
left hand hook under the strand— 
then snap this hook up and over 
the strand. 


BONITA Rings remain definitely on the 
supporting strand after attachment and 
are not displaced during the cable pull. 


Bonita Rings are being used extensively by the follow- 


ing 


well Known companies a» Fe & Te Coc 


Telo Co., and 16 other Bell ‘Companies, Western Union 
Telegraph Co., Pennsylvania R. R., New York Central 


R. 


R. and many other large and representative Public 


Utility Companies. 


Made in 114”, 2”, 2%”, 3”, 3%” and 4” Sizes 
Write for samples and prices. 


CAMERON APPLIANCE C0. 


84 Waters Avenue 


EVERETT, MASS. 
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isolated from the inital period. The ques- 
tion of the relation between the absolute 
amounts in dollars and cents of overtime 
rates and initial rates, is purely a prob- 
lem of differential rate treatment, and 
both overtime rates and inital rates must 
be established jointly and in consideration 
of their inter-reactive relations with each 
other. 
Neither 
lished upon a cost basis. 


rates be estab- 
Overtime rev- 
enues and overtime expenses depend en- 
tirely upon initial rates and the initial 
period; and yet, as has been indicated in 
the foregoing illustrations, overtime rates, 
and overtime revenues and costs, are im- 
portant considerations in the establish- 
ment of initial periods and initial rates. 
This is not a process of circular reason- 
ing; it is merely a statement of an essen- 
tial problem of the type that is always 
present in the establishment of rate differ- 
entials. 


can overtime 


The overtime rate is a necessary and im- 
portant rate process in the establishment 
of the initial period, and the level of ov- 
ertime rates depends upon and is deter- 
mined by the length of initial period and 
by the level of initial rates. The overtime 
rate and the overtime period are vital 
elements of the machinery of rate classi- 
fication. The degree of effectiveness with 
which they function in establishing and 
maintaining the classification is deter- 
mined by the differential rate treatment 
applied, 

Relation Between Overtime Rates for 
Person-to-Person and Station- 
to-Station Service. 

In certain discussions of toll 
rate making, the matter of the relation 
between overtime rates for person-to-per- 
son service and overtime rates for station- 
to-station service has been brought into 
question. In this connection the argu- 
ment generally offered is that, once the 
specific person with whom communication 
is desired is available at a telephone and 
communication is 


recent 


commenced, the costs 
of overtime use are the same for person- 
to-person service as for station-to-station 
service. 

Thus, it is argued, the overtime rates 
ior the 
station 
amount. 


person-to-person and _ station-to- 
should be identical in 
In others words, it is stated that 
the additional service involved in the per- 
son-to-person communication rests in the 
securing of the desired person’s presence 
at a telephone and is covered by the dif- 
ferential amount by which the person-to- 
person initial rate exceeds the initial sta- 
tion-to-station rate; once the initial period 
of communication is utilized by the pa- 
tron, additional overtime use 
are the same for both services, and over- 
time rates should, therefore, be the same. 

This argument is based on the assump- 
tion that the make-up of telephone rates 
rests entirely upon the possibility of an 
exact measurement of specific costs. If 


service 


costs for 
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station-to-station rates and person-to-per- 
son rates could be, and were, based upon 
the respective costs of furnishing the two 
services, the facts which constitute the 
basis for a classification of service into 
these classes, might possibly point to a 
readjustment of overtime rates in closer 
relation to costs. Station-to-station rates 
are not, and cannot be, based upon costs, 
however, but are established in adjust- 
ment to the other classes of rates for toll 
service. 

If the entire system of toll rates for all 
classes of service did not produce ade- 
quate revenues, the station-to-station, per- 
son-to-person, or other rates might be 





Neglected Knowledge. 


Every man of sound brain 
whom you meet knows some- 
thing worth knowing better than 
yourself. A man, on the whole, 
is a better preceptor than a book. 
But what scholar does not allow 
that the dullest book can suggest 
to him a new and a sound idea? 


—Bulwer-Lytton. 











changed individually or collectively, de- 
pending upon conditions, to obtain an ad- 
justment of development and expenses 
which would result in the desired reve- 
nues. In other words, there are no spe- 
cific station-to-station revenues or costs, 
because both revenues and costs are deter- 
mined by development, or by the amount 
of business obtained at station-to-station 
rates; development, in turn, is controlled 
and determined by the relation between 
the station-to-station rates and other 
rates. 

The respective amounts of station-to- 
station traffic are 
controlled mainly by the amount of the 


differential 


and person-to-person 
for these 
If the amount of the differen- 
tial is low, relatively little station-to-sta- 
tion traffic will develop and move, and 
the operation of this service will be in- 
efficient and costly. 


between the rates 


services. 


If the amount of the 
differential is high, relatively little person- 
to-person traffic will develop and the cost- 
effect of this will be ex- 
tremely high in proportion to revenues. 
The amount of the differential between 
the two 


development 


classes of service is, however, 
determined with a view to securing a sta- 
tion-to-station development: (a) which 
is to the interest and benefit of the pub- 
lic and which will lead to an extension 
and increase of. the development of the 
service as a whole: (b) which will enable 
the service to be handled and furnished 
with increased economies; and (c) which 
will protect the service against wasteful 
and fraudulent use. 

It is obvious that it 


costs a great 
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deal more to furnish person-to-person 
service than to furnish station-to-station 
service. Operating labor costs and the 
costs of the operators’ use of the circuits 
in establishing communication, differ 
widely as between the two services. For 
person-to-person service these two items 
of cost exceed the corresponding station 
to-station costs by an amount which is 
considerably more than twice the rate dif- 
ferential of 25 per cent which has been 
established as between the two services 
These two are not the only cost differ 
ences between these two classes of service, 
but they are illustrative of the cost differ- 
ences which exist. 

Obviously, it would be impracticabl 
and impossible to base the rates for sta- 
tion-to-station and __ person-to-person 
service purely in consideration of costs 
which differ so widely, for a rate differ- 
ential which is proportionate to the actual 
cost differences would entirely destroy the 
classification and would have the practical 
result of permitting station-to- 
station traffic to move. 

Thus, while it is true that the difference 
in rates for the station-to-station and 
person-to-person services is based upon, 
or reflects, the difference in the cost 
effects or costs of handling these two 
classes of service, the amount of the 
differential between the respective initial 
rates does not mcasure the difference in 
ccsts. On the other hand, the 
of the differential controls: (a) the re 
spective development of the two services: 


only 


amount 


(b) the development of the service, as a 
whole; and (c) the relation between rev- 
and Any — substantial 
change in the differential would change 
the balance of 


enues expenses. 
development as betwee 
the two services and would, therefore, re- 
sult in an entirely different adjustment 
of revenue and costs. 

It is probable that if overtime rates for 
person-to-person and _ station-to-station 
services were made the same, no serious 
direct reaction on development would re- 
sult, although the revenue balance would 
be changed considerably. With lower ov- 
ertime rates for person-to-person service. 
it would be necessary to increase initial 
rates for this service. This would chang 
the differential between station-to-station 
service and person-to-person — service; 
would thus produce an indirect reaction 
upon development; and would alter thi 
adjustment between revenues and « 
penses. 

To lower the overtime rates for perso 
to-person service—to make them equa! 
amount to the overtime rates for stati 
to-station service—would be to permit 1 
user of long person-to-person conver 
tions to derive an advantage as compat 
with the user of long station-to-stat 
conversations, would result ina less eq! 
able distribution of charges as betw 
the users of person-to-person messag¢ 


differing lengths, and thus, would dest 
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The Motorless 
Motor Truck 


Thousands 
in Use 


DIVISION No. 1 


Light, one-way four-wheeled 
Trailmobiles for use with pas- 
senger cars or light trucks: 
1,250 lbs.; 34-ton, and 1 ton. 


DIVISION No. 2 
Heavy-duty four-wheeled 
Trailmobiles for use with 
trucks: 1%-tons, one-way; 2 
tons; 314-tons, and 5 tons 
reversible and one-way. 


DIVISION No. 3 


Semi-Trailmobiles: 214-tons; 
4 tons; 6 tons, and 10 tons. 


DIVISION No. 4 


| Pole Trailmobiles: 1% ton; 
| 3 ton; 5 ton and 7 ton. 











Double Loads ana Fast Hauling 


F THERE is more than a truck load to haul, 

the Trailmobile usually solves the problem 
of extra capacity. It not only provides the greater 
capacity but it hauls the extra load at lower costs 
than it can be hauled in any other way. Yet the 
truck can be used alone whenever smaller capacity 
is sufficient. 


With the Trailmobile the truck hauls two loads in the time 
usually required for one. A single driver is sufficient. And 
the operating cost for the truck is increased only about 124% 
per cent. 


Flexible capacity, lower hauling cost, saving of man power 
—those are among the many factors that make Trailmobile 
hauling attractive to public service corporations. 


Trailmobiles are vehicles of the highest standard. The 
best in motor vehicle design and construction has been used 
in producing them. Interruptions of service and expense, for 
repairs, are very rare. 


Write jor literature. 


The ‘Trailmobile Company 


598 East Fifth Street 


Cincinnati, Ohio 
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the logical relation between initial and ov- 
ertime rates. 

If these were the only considerations 
involved, it might be possible to argue 
that the question is of relatively minor 
importance and, thus, is a point which 
might easily be conceded by the rate-mak- 
er. On the contrary, however, it is essen- 
tial that the structure and the rate proc- 
esses comprising the toll rate system be 
preserved in order that it may be possible 
under changing economic conditions to 
logically, readily and properly effect ad- 
justments of differentials in line with 
changes in market conditions. 


Structural Considerations Involved. 


When it becomes necessary to further 
adjust rates to cofditions of market and 
expense, such. adjustments as may be 
necessary anid desirable, should be effected 
in the important differentials in order that 
the desired influence may be exerted upon 
development. For this reason the import- 
ant differentials, which are those between 
the primary classification of service, 
should be preserved in as complete sim- 
plicity as possible. 

Under the present toll rate schedule 
the overtime rate for any class of service 
bears a simple and direct relation to the 
initial rate and permits of a change in 
lifferential, as between classes of service, 
which would not be complicated by un- 
due internal complexity in the rates for 
any specific class of service. To establish 
overtime rates for person-to-person serv- 
ice, without reference to initial rates for 
that service and in relation to initial rates 
for station-to-station or some other serv- 
ice, is to introduce a serious structural 
complexity and to compromise the pos- 
sibility of further effective and simple rate 
adjustment. 

From the standpoint of the public, the 
benefits which would accrue through the 
establishment of overtime rates for per- 
son-to-person service the same _ in 
amount as overtime rates for station-to- 
station service, are relatively unimportant. 
As has already been stated, the average 
fength of conversation under present rates 
is considerably less than three minutes. 
Also, only about 25 per cent of all mes- 
sages are subject to overtime charges—i. 
¢e., are of a length in excess of three min- 
utes—and of such messages as are subject 
to overtime charges, only a very limited 
number are of such duration as to involve 
overtime charges for more than one or 
two excess minutes. 

Thus, as to the patron who makes 
an average use of the service, there 
would be relatively little difference in the 
total charges to him for service under the 
present plan of charging for service, or 
under a plan which provided for the same 
overtime charges for both person-to-per- 
son and station-to-station service. It is 
also a fact that in applying toll rates, the 
considerations which lead to charging for 
service in multiples of five cents, also 
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result in the overtime rates for a large 
portion of the traffic being the same for 
both person-to-person and station-to-sta- 
tion services.* 

Under the present schedule, overtime 
rates for person-to-person service are es- 
tablished with refererce to initial person- 
tc-person rates, and overtime rates for 
station to station service are established 
with reference to initial station-to-station 
rates. The rate of charge for overtime 
use in connection with either class of 
service bears a logical relation to the re- 
spective initial rates and the amount of 
the overtime charge per minute is different 
from person-to-person service, as com- 
pared with station-to-station service, be- 
cause the initial rates for these two classes 
of service are different. 

In other words, the differential between 
person-to-person rates and station-to-sta- 
tion rates exists not only in the initial 
rates but also in overtime rates, and in 
the application of the report charge. If 
overtime rates for person-to-person serv- 
ice were made the same as those for sta- 
tion-to-station service, the station-to-sta- 
tion schedule and the person-to-person 
schedule would be different schedules 
structurally. At the same time the costs 
of the person-to-person service would in- 
crease while revenues would decrease. 


Another objection to making the over- 
time rates equal for both classes of service 
is that the whole basis of operation, in- 
cluding the basis for timing, is different 
for the two forms of service. In the case 
of person-to-person messages, time is not 
charged until conversation is actually 
commenced between the calling person 
and the specified called person, whereas 
with station-to-station service, time is 
charged beginning from the moment when 
the called telephone answers. Some time 


*Under the present toll rate schedule 
it happens that the overtime rate for sta- 
tion-to-station calls, where the initial rate 
is 15 cents, 20 cents or 25 cents, is 5 
cents; 5 cents is also the overtime rate 
for the corresponding person-to-person 
initial rates of 20 cents and 25 cents. In 
this way the overtime rates are the same 
for either person-to-person or station-to- 
station services, for from 50 to 75 per 
cent of all the traffic. Also for distance 
of up to 120 miles, within which approx- 
imately 96 per cent of all messages are 
terminated, overtime rates as between the 
person-to-person and _station-to-station 
Services are effectively different by only 
about 5 cents. 

From this it will be seen that while 
structurally overtime rates for person-to- 
person and station-to-station services are 
different, in practice the overtime rates 
are the same, as between these two 
classes of service, for the great bulk of 
the traffic; that they differ only slightly 
as to these distances within which nearly 
all of the traffic is terminated; and that 
so few messages are subject to overtime 
charges and then only for such a lim- 
ited amount of overtime use, that the 
difference in rates rarely affects the total 
amount of the charge for a given mes- 
sage to a material degree. 
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is consumed in connection with the pre- 
liminaries of a station-to-station call and 
the fact that the patron pays for this time 
is recognized in the classification and 
rates. For this reason it is equitable and 
desirable that the station-to-station over- 
time rate should be somewhat lower than 
the person-to-person overtime rate. 

Another feature of considerable import- 
ance, although it is not a controlling fac- 
tor, is found in the administration of the 
service. Under the present schedule, the 
evertime rate is always the same for 
an initial rate of given amount. If 
overtime rates were to be the same for 
person-to-person and _station-to-station 
services, it would be necessary to provide 
separate tables of computed overtime 
charges for the use of operators and 
clerks in computing charges for the var- 
ious classes of service. This would re- 
sult in a substantial complication of the 
work of quoting rates and rating toll 
tickets, would materially increase the ex- 
pense of operating the toll service and 
also tariff and rate publitation costs. 

While the economic facts which consti- 
tute the basis for the classification of tel- 
ephone toll service by length of conyer- 
sation are relatively simple and easily un- 
derstood, it is obvious that the technical 
rate processes by which this classification 
is established are inherently complex. 
The practical margins which limit the rate 
treatment are so narrow, and the limiting 
reactions so unfavorable from the stand- 
point of rate making, that the problem 
is one which requires very delicate han- 
dling. At the same time, this classification 
is of vital importance and is an essential 
feature of the toll rate structure. 

The conditions of fact which necessi- 
tate the classification are also the facts 
which determine the entire rate treatment 
involved. When this is understood and 
the essential facts known, solution of this 
problem becomes largely a matter of cor- 
rect application of engineering principles. 


Texas Telephone Co. Plans Un- 
derground Work at Waco. 

Plans have been completed for the 
spending of $100,000 by the Texas Tele- 
phone Co. at Waco, Texas. The work 
will cover, principally, the installation of 
underground conduit and cable on many 
of the principal residence streets. 

The work will relieve the conges' 
condition of the company’s plant in so: 
parts of the city. The rapid growth of 
certain residence sections and the c 
tailed construction caused by the war, 
crowded the lines and cables in s 
parts of the city to their utmost capac'ty. 

In order to be prepared for futur 
needs the Texas Telephone Co. has p 
chased additional ground adjoining * 
present building and expects at some t 
in the near future to erect a modern |! 
proof building to be used for a wareh: 
and repair shop. 
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Columbia 
Telephone Cell 


| “less cost per day of service” 
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ND while it is known by 
telephone men everywhere 
>> for its “‘less cost per day of 





: CaP CR DM DEDE sts service,’’ the Columbia Gray Label 
r a0 aul ie Cell is quite as popular for the 
‘ | sturdy, vigorous snap with which 
. it speaks up. The Columbia Gray 


Label takes the “what’s that P” out 
of the talk. Fahnestock Spring 
Clip Binding Posts no extra charge. 
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In Canada: Canadian National Carbon Co., Limited, Toronto 


Please tell the Advertiser you saw his Advertisement in TELEPHONY. 





Krom Factory 


and 


Salesroom 


Conventions: Iowa, Des Moines, April 13-15; Kansas, Topeka, May 18-20 


Field for Trailmobiles Is Rapidly 
Increasing. 
Greatly enlarged truck 
slightly increased operating expense is 
rapidly enlarging the field in’ which 
Trailmobiles are being used. There are 
now designs available for the widest va- 
riety of hauling uses, and on all the semi 
and four-wheeled types special bodies, 
adapted particularly to the requirements 
of the hauling tu be 
mounted. 


capacity at 


done, can be 


The oil business in the producing fields 
has become a very large buyer of pole 
trailers. This is a form of trailer with 
two wheels attached to the back of a 
truck by a long pole. It is used for 
hauling poles, piping, and materials that 
come in long lengths. 

Large distributing houses in urban 
centers are standardizing on semi-trailers 
for all their hauling. Many of them 
use twice as many trailers as short- 
wheel-base trucks. They find the com- 
bined economies of double loads with one 
driver, and of loads put on in the ab- 
sence of truck and driver so that opera- 
tion under load is almost continuous— 
so great that it has paid them to entirely 
reconstitute their hauling system. 

Bodies for these semi-trailmobiles are 
built along the lines of the truck bodies 
that have previously been worked out as 
especially adapted to needs of the par- 
ticular commodity that is to be hauled. 

The business 
large, 


farmers who. operate 
well-organized farms are taking 
up light Trailmobiles in large numbers. 
Great advances are being made in the 
adoption of trailer hauling in every va- 
riety of business ell over the country. 
Without exception dealers who have 
aggressively sold the Trailmobiles report 


that as a result of the good record of 
those already in operation in their ter- 
ritories their prospects for sales during 
the next year have greatly increased. 
There is every indication now that the 
number of Trailmobiles in operation at 
the end of the year will be limited only 
by the amount of material that factories 
can secure during the year and the num- 
ber of men they can get to work on pro- 
duction. 

The business has gone into a period of 
expansion that statistically will rival the 
passenger car and truck business in the 
periods of their greatest growth. 

The Trailmobile is manufactured by 
the Trailmobile Co., of Cincinnati, Ohio. 


Trumbull, General Manager of 
Monarch Telephone Mfg. Co. 
L. Q. Trumbull, the capable and efficient 

sales manager of the Monarch Telephone 
Mig. Co., of Fort Dodge, Iowa, 
1912, and secretary since 1917, was re- 
elected secretary, elected a director and 
appointed genera! manager of the com- 
pany early this year. Needless to say, he 
is keeping mighty busy serving the com- 
pany in these various capacities. 

Having been identified with the tele- 
phone manufacturing field for nearly 20 
years, “L. Q.” has made hosts of friends 
among the Independent telephone men, all 
of whom will be interested to learn some- 
thing of his early history and: experience. 
It's one of hard work, stick-to-itiveness 
and close adherence .to the business sof 
mastering thoroughly one “job” and then 
taking on the one next above it. That's 
the way the successful men always do— 
they build strong foundations for the fu- 
ture. 

We are informed that he was born on 


Trailmobile in Actual Service Loaded with Twenty-eight 20-Ft. Poles Weighing Slightly 
Over 3,000 Pounds. 
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since: 


1879. Bu 
then only a pessimist would call the da 


his “lucky” day—October 13, 


of his arrival on this sphere an “unluck 
day. 
mathematician to figure out that “L. Q.” 


It will not require the work of a 














Lyman Q. Trumbull Has Annexed the “G. 
M.’s” Job of the Monarch Company. 


is 40 vears “young” and mighty glad he 
has so many years of life ahead of him. 

He was reared on a farm near Columbia 
City, 
high 


Ind., and received his grade and 
training in the 
Whitley county. Not being satisfied with 
that foundation, he spent two years in col- 
lege where he nearly “worked his head 
off” doing approximately three 
work in two. 

After that he proceeded to the “big 
city” of the Middle West, as many others 
done, to job.” “Land- 
ing” one in the office of the 
Switchboard & Supply Co., he was kept 
pretty busy the next three and a quarter 
years, incidentally learning a few things 
about the telephone business—manufactur- 
ing and operating 

In October, 1991, Mr. Trumbull resigned 
with the Kellogg compan) 
and took one with the Monarch Tele;:/ione 
Mfg. Co., then of Chicago. Durine th 
next two or three years he handle: 
ous kinds of office work, includi 
handling of orders, billing, sales 
then ma 


school schools of 


years 


have “get a 


Kellogg 


his position 


pondence, etc. He was 
sistant sales manager, and made 
sales trips in the interest of th 
arch company. 

When the Monarch company m 
Fort 


L.Q.” was appoint 


factory from Chicago to 


lowa, in 1912,“ 
manager and for five 


vears pe! 
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The New Perfection Solderer 


as shown in this cut is i 


being heated by what | — | : S 
we think the most sat- | © 
isfactory way. How- 
ever, any good heating 
arrangement that you 
may have can be used. 
The tool can be prop- 
erly heated in from 
three to four minutes 
if heating arrangement 
is operating properly. 
In other words, it is as 
easily heated as a large 
size soldering iron, and 
will do ten times the 
work that could be 
done with an iron, with one heating, and do it 
better, for the hot solder is applied directly to 
any part of the joint desired, and instantly heats 

























Your Workman 
Knows 


The test of a tool is the 
word of the workman 
who uses it. For forty 
years the men employ- 
ed by large contractors 
and loggers, telephone 
and telegraph compan- 
ies have shown a 
marked preference for 











the joint to proper temperature. All solder not ; Oshkosh 

needed on the joint falls back into the lip pro- -. 

vided for it, and when the valve lever is re- | Construction Tools 
leased runs back into lower chamber to be 

used over again. Workmen are accustomed 


to ee - — 

—do better work with them. 

BELL SPECIALTY CO. And they,'cost less in the 
Chester, S. C. U.S. A. long run. 











Your jobber can 
supply you 


OSHKOSH 
MFG. CO. 


806 Tell St. 
OSHKOSH, WISC. 
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“Walt,” said the foreman 
of a telephone construc- 
tion gang, ‘‘we are cer- 

tainly badly in need of 
= a fresh stock of light- 
Ss ning arresters — only 

SS got about a dozen 

~ left. Any tips?” 
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Pike Poles 














ae “Waal, take my advice” S 
SS replied the age-worn in- pone 
SS staller, ‘‘and buy the Shovels 
AN \rgus arrester—they ° 
SS are dependable.” Climbers 
~ You, 0, | 
= quip a Crowbars 
‘quip 3 
SN \ RGUS! Pronounced bf ba 
SSO. K” by. leading Digging Bars 
elephone engineers 
the country Tamping Bars 
A 
SS Catalog No. 31 Pole Supports 
upon request. 
= Cant Hooks 


. Reels 
Foote Pierson & Company, Inc. 
160 DUANE ST., NEW YORK CITY 
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all the duties required by one in sales 
management and advertising work. 

During his term as sales manager, hav- 
ing purchased some stock in the company 
and having qualified for an executive po- 
sition, Mr. Trumbull was in March, 1917, 
elected secretary cf the Monarch company. 
He was kept mighty busy serving the com- 
pany in these capacities during the strenu- 
ous years in the war period of 1817, 1918 
and 1919, and while telephone companies 
were having their ups and downs under 
federal control. 

Busy as he was, “L. Q.” found time to 
serve on different priorities committees 
during the war period and to do consider- 
able work in connection with the Liberty 
Loan and war relief drives.. As previ- 
ously mentioned, in January of this year, 
he was re-elected secretary, elected a di- 
rector and made general manager of the 
Monarch company. 

Mr. Trumbull is a member of the Fort 
Dodge Rotary Club, the Fort Dodge Com- 
mercial Club and the Masonic Order. He 
doesn’t find very much time for sports 
but enjoys a fishing trip qnce in a while 
to the Northern lakes. 


Canadian Headquarters of Strom- 
berg-Carlson in New Location. 
The Canadian headquarters of the 

Stromberg-Carlson Telephone Mfg. Co., 

are now located at 35 McCaul Street, Tor- 

onto, Can., and shipments of all standard 
apparatus and construction material are 
now being made with the same prompt- 
ness that characterized the service prior 
to the fire that gutted the warehouse at 

10 Front Street, East. 

N. W. Baldwin, in charge of Canadian 
sales, reports that although the stocks in 
the old warehouse were totally destroyed, 
there was sufficient equipment in storage 
elsewhere and in transit to enable resump- 
tion of shipments to customers five days 
after the fire. 

Telephone men are cordially invited to 
make themselves at home at the new 
Stromberg-Carlson offices whenever they 
have occasion to visit Toronto. 


Book Reviews. 

HeENprRICKS’ COMMERCIAL REGISTER OF 
THE UnitEep STATEs FoR Buyers AND SELL- 
ERS. Published by S. E. Hendricks Co. 
Inc. New York; 2,703 pages. 
$12.50. 

The 28th annual edition of “Hendricks’ 
Commercial Register of the United States 
for Buyers and Sellers for 1920 has just 
been published, after being delayed two 
months by the printers’ strike in New 
York. The new edition contains several 
improvements, the most noticeable being 
the new method of exterior indexing by 
coloring the front pages red, white and 
blue to indicate the different main sections 
of the book. 

The “Trades Index,” in blue, is a sec- 
tion of 162 pages in which every product 


Price 


TELEPHONY 


listed in the book is indexed and cross- 
indexed for ready reference. The red 
section is the main classified trades list. 
It contains 1,813 pages listing over 18,- 
000 different products. The third section 
cf the book, indicated by white edges, 
contains 216 pages listing the trade names 
under which the products are manufac- 
tured, with the name and address of the 
manufacturer. 

The second blue section is the alphabet- 
ical section of 487 pages containing all 
the names in the book in one alphabetical 
list with addresses, and their main line of 
business. This is followed by the index 
to advertisers of 20 pages, containng a 
full list of branch and foreign offices 
following each name, the whole book 
making a volume of 2,703 pages. 

The list of trade headings covers from 
the raw material to the finished article, 
all products connected with the electrical, 
engineering, hardware, iron, mechanical. 
mill, mining, qudrrying, chemical, rail- 
road, steel, architectural, contracting and 
kindred industries, and the firms listed 
cover producers, manufacturers, dealers 
and consumers. 

“Hendricks’ Commercial Register” has 
been published annually by the S. E. 
Hendricks Co., Inc., exclusively for 28 
years. The book places before purchas- 
ing agents and sales managers a fund of 
valuable information not heretofore avail- 
able. 

ELectric OSCILLATIONS AND ELECTRIC 
Waves by George W. Pierce. Published 
by McGraw-Hill Book Co., New York. 
517 pages, 5 3-4 ins. by 9 ins., illustrated 
with charts and diagrams. Price $5 net. 

The volume is divided into two distinct 
parts, one taking up electric oscillations 
and the other, electric waves, a mathe- 
matical treatment of both being presented. 
The selection of material particularly ap- 
plicable to radio telegraphy was the first 
consideration in the preparation of this 
book, but the electromagnetic theory 
which is fundamental to radio telegraphy, 
is also fundamental to optics, wire tele- 
phony and power transmission. 


Telephone men would be particularly 
interested in the mathematical treatments 
in the last two chapters of the part deal- 
ing with electric oscillations. The sub- 
jects discussed in these two chapters are: 
Electrical systems of recurrent similar to 
sections; artificial lines; electrical filters ; 
and electric waves in a steady state. 


There are 17 chapters in the first sec- 
tion and nine in the second covering the 
subject of electric waves and should re- 
ceive the attention of the student in op- 
tics. 


The volume closes with important tables 
on relation of capacity-inductance product 
to undamped wave length and frequency 
of a circuit, together with squares of 
wave ‘lengths; radiation resistance in 
ohms of flat top antenna, and conversion 
cf units. 


Vol. 78. No. 15, 
A New Telephone Battery Which 
Attains Popularity. 

Great interest has been shown by the in- 
dependent telephone companies throu:-h- 
out the country, in the new type of ‘el- 
ephone dry battery manufactured by the 
Champion Carbon Mfg. Co., Cincinnati, 
Ohio, an Independent battery manuiac- 
turing company of long standing reputa- 

tion. 

This battery, known as the Champion 
8-volt Duplex telephone battery, was de- 
signed by J. E. Peavey, a pioneer tele- 
phone engineer and manager who has had 
over 26 years’ experience with telephon: 
cells, while in the employ of the Bell and 
other companies. 

The remarkable results obtained 
this cell in telephone service, has made it 
very popular with exacting telephone men. 
It will fit all standard battery boxes. 
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“Telephony’s” Statement of Ownership 


and Management. 

Statement of the ownership, manage- 
ment, circulation, etc., required by the Act 
of Congress of August 24, 1912, of 
Telephony, published weekly at Chicago, 
Ill., for April 1, 1920. 

State of Illinois, County of Cook, ss.—Be. 
fore me, a notary public in and for the 
state and county aforesaid, personally ap- 
peared S. R. Edwards, who, having been 
duly sworn according to law, deposes and 
Says that he is the editcr of Telephony and 
that the following is, to the best of his 
knowledge and belief, a true statement of 
the ownership, management (and if a daily 
paper, the circulation), etc., of the afore- 
said publication for the date shown in the 
above caption, required by the Act of Aug- 
ust 24, 1912, embodied in section 443, Pos- 
tal Laws and Regulations, printed on the 
reverse of this form, to-wit: 

1. That the names and addresses of the 
publisher, editor, managing editor and bus- 
iness manager, are: 

Publisher—Televhony Publishing 
116 S. Michigan Ave., Chicago. 

Editor—S. R. Edwards, 116 S. 
Ave., Chicago. 

Managing Editor—S. R. Edwards, 
Michigan Ave., Chicago. 

Business Manager—H. D. 
Michigan Ave., Chicago. 

2. That the owners are: (Give names and 
addresses of individual owners, or, if a cor- 
poration, give its name and the names and 
addresses of stockholders owning or holding 
1 per cent or more of the total amount of 
stock.)—H. D. Fargo, 116 S. Michigan Ave, 
Chicago; J. R. Hastie, 116 S. Michigan Ave. 
Chicago; S. R. Edwards, 116 S. Michigan 
Ave., Chicago. 

3. That the known bondholders, mort- 
gagees, and other security holders owning 
or holding 1 per cent or more of. total 
amount of bonds, mortgages or other se 
curities are: (If there are none, so state.)— 
H. D. Fargo. 116 S. Michigan Ave., Chi- 
cago; J. R. Hastie, 116 S. Michigan Ave. 
Chicago: S. R. Edwards, 116 S. Michigan 
Ave., Chicago. 

4. That the two paragraphs next above, 
giving the names of the owners, stocihold- 
ers and security holders, if any, contall 
not only the list of stockholders and secut- 
ity holders as they appear upon the books 
of the company but also, in cases where the 
stockholder or security holder appears upo 
the books of the company as trustee or 2 
any other fiduciary relation, the name @ 
the person or corporation for whom such 
trustee is acting, is given; also that thé 
said two paragraphs contain stat« ment 
embracing affiant’s full knowledge and be 
lief as to the circumstances and con/ition 
under which stockholders and_ s:curilf 
holders who do not appear upon the books 
of the company as trustees, hold sto: k and 
securities in a capacity other than | at ? 
a bona fide owner; and this affiant »as 
reason to believe that any other : crsol 
association or corporation has any terest 
direct or indirect in the said stock. bonds 
or other securities than as so sta‘ed 

im. 


Corp., 
Michigan 
116 §. 


Fargo, 116 &. 


Ss. R. EDWARDS, EF: itor. 

Sworn to and subscribed before re thi 
31st day of March, 1920. 

(Seal.) E. V. (oss. 

(My commission expires Oct. 2/. 1920 





